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TRUTH IS IN THE JUDGMENT 


EN ARE spontaneously convinced that human knowl- 
edge is objective, that it can and does attain to reality 
as its object. But truth is something more than reality—than 
the bare givenness of extramental facts. We perceive the sensi- 
bly real with our senses and conceive the intelligibly real with 


our intellect, yet truth is not a property either of sensations or 
of concepts. 

Reality is impressed upon us through our senses and the 
intelligible thought-objects we abstract from sense-data are in 
consequence necessarily representative of reality. Just as sense 
imagery mirrors the phenomenal exterior of reality so concep- 
tual thought mirrors its intelligible interior. For that very 
reason our judgments, too, in which we compare these perceptual 
and conceptual reflections of reality, all have reality for their 
object ; nevertheless, not all of them are true. On the contrary, 
our judgments may be, and sometimes are, false. 

In fact, it is our judgments alone that are capable of being 
true or false. Percepts and concepts, on the other hand, can 
never be false. Their function is simply to re-present—to make 
mentally present what is really present. Of their very nature, 
they represent whatever they represent; they duplicate for our 
consciousness whatever they duplicate, without however the 
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perceiver or the conceiver being as yet aware of the duplication 
as such. 

Truth, however, consists in the apprehended correspondence 
of what is represented in our minds with what obtains in reality. 
Hence, it is not to be found either in bare sense awareness 
(perception), or in bare intellectual awareness of a single 
thought-object (simple apprehension), but solely in the judg- 
ment (complex apprehension), that is to say, in the intellect’s 
explicit awareness of how the objective contents of two concepts 
compare with each other—in its interpretation of one thought- 
object in terms of another. 

To search for truth in either percepts or concepts is to look 
for it where it can never be found. Ignorance of that fact was 
what balked the researches of pre-Socratic sages, even as in our 
own day forgetfulness of it let down the bars to the modern 
irrationalisms of Pragmatism, Instrumentalism, Fictionalism 
and other forms of the theory that thought does not represent 
but only approximates reality. 

According to Plato (cf. the Phaedo, 99e), the great reform 
that Socrates introduced into Greek philosophy was his new 
method of studying reality as presented in our judgments (é 
tots héyos), in contrast to the method previously followed of 
studying reality in the sensible facts (€v rots épyous). 

“ After this, then,” said he, “since I had given up investi- 
gating, I decided that I must be careful not to suffer the mis- 
fortune which happens to people who look at the sun and watch 
it during an eclipse. For some of them ruin their eyes unless 
they look at its image in water or something of the sort. I 
thought of that danger, and I was afraid my soul would be 
blinded if I looked at things with my eyes and tried to grasp 
them with any of my senses. So I thought I must have recourse 
to judgments (sentences, propositions) and examine in them 
the truth of realities (xpijvas eis tods Adyous . . . 


Tov THY Now perhaps my metaphor 
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is not quite accurate, for I do not grant in the least that he who 
studies realities by means of judgments is looking at them in 
images any more than he who studies them in the facts ”— 
ov yap ovyxwp@ Tov év OKOTOUpEVOY TA 
év eikdot Tov év Tots Epyos. (The Phaedo, 
99e-100a inel.). 

Accordingly, it was from the point of view of the judgment 
(Adyos, expressed by a sentence or statement) rather than in 
terms of the immediately apprehended facts (€v tots épyots) 
that Socrates sought to solve Philosophy’s great problem: 
“ What is the real? ”—Ti éort 76 Gv;—for he was firmly con- 
vinced that it was “in our judgments” we had “to look for 
the truth of realities ” (the Phaedo, 99e). 

By logical truth the Schoolmen mean an apprehended cor- 
respondence between what we represent things as being in our 
minds and what they really are in themselves. By falsity they 
mean misrepresentation of reality—discrepancy between the 
way things really are and the way we mentally represent them 
as being. A brief consideration of the first and second operations 
of the human intellect will suffice to show that, not in s¢mple, 
but only in complex, apprehension (judgment) can such truth 
or falsity be found: 

(1) The first or simplest exercise of intellectual knowledge is 
simple apprehension, a mental process whose terminal effect we 
call a concept (idea, notion). In this process of simple appre- 
hension we isolate (from the composite sense-datum) for sepa- 
rate contemplation one single abstract thought-object (an isolate 
or formal object) which represents (makes present to our mind) 
what is intelligible in the singular, concrete sense-datum, disre- 
garding the non-essential individuation, the accidental peculiari- 
ties, the phenomenal characteristics of the material object. 

The human intellect in this, its first conscious step, appre- 
hends only partially what the thing is, being unable to take in 
objects otherwise than piece-meal or part by part. Subsequent 
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synthesis, therefore, or reassembling of a number of successively 
abstracted attributes into one composite whole is a necessity, 
imposed by the human mind’s inability to grasp or compass all 
of a complex reality in a single view. We have always to begin 
by abstracting from the composite sense-datum the partial 
aspects or intelligible elements. In this progressive process of 
abstraction, we isolate and apprehend in a given material object 
or sense-datum, e.g. “this tree”—by dint of successive acts 
of abstraction—such thought-objects (isolates) as “ trunk,” 
“branches,” “bark,” “rough,” “leaves,” “ green,” “ roots,” ete. 
But inasmuch as we are simultaneously aware of the common 
origin of this whole series of isolates successively abstracted 
from the individual sense-datum, we refer them all back to their 
single source whence our intellect originally derived them. 


(2) Hence all the preliminary work of abstraction or analysis 
must be immediately followed by a work of synthesis in which 
we refer back to the singular sense-datum the various concep- 
tual isolates that said analytic process of abstraction has set 


apart for special consideration. In other words, we predicate 
each and every one of the isolates about the individual substance 
whence we originally abstracted them, and in their light we 
interpret said individual thing, judging it to be all that these 
isolates or abstract thought-objects represent. In this way we 
come to identify in the real order of things what the analytic 
function of abstraction has separated in the logical order. 

For example, when I affirm: “ The plant is green,” I really 
identify the thought-object or isolate “ green ” with the thought- 
object “ plant.” I affirm the identity or unity of one and the 
same reality apprehended under two concepts (“S is P,”’ where 
S is “ plant” and P is “ green”), both of which make present 
(re-present) to my mind more or less adequately the whole 
real being—one (namely the predicate “ green ”’) less adequately 
than the other (namely the subject “ plant”). 

Thus by the very fact that an element in the sensible object 
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has been isolated in thought, the mind is enabled to view that 
abstract thought-object not only in relation to the concrete 
whole—the sense-datum, but also in relation to other previously 
abstracted tsolates. 

Now the reference of abstract thought-objects to concrete 
sense data gives rise to singular and particular judgments of 
the existential order (e.g. “Socrates is wise””—“ Some men 
are wise”), while the identification or differentiation of two 
isolates (abstract thought-objects) gives rise to wniversal judg- 
ments of the essential order (e. g. “ Every man is an animal’). 

The various syntheses performed by our understanding are 
not the outcome of some blind subjective impulse of the mind, 
but are objectively motivated—grounded and modeled upon the 
“template ” of the composite sense-datum whose various com- 
ponents are given to our central sensorium, not in isolation but 
in combination with one another. In this way, we interpret 
the individual objects revealed to our senses by affirming or 
denying about them the objective contents of our abstract con- 
cepts. We also compare these conceptual isolates with other 
conceptual isolates previously abstracted, noting their agree- 
ments, implications and incompatibilities, and thus come to 
recognize the relations of real sameness, real otherness etc. ob- 
taining between the realities said concepts represent. Recogni- 
tion of real identity (or real diversity) constitutes the synthetic 
(or separative) function of judgment or complex apprehension. 

In our acts of judgment, the affirmative copula (ts) and the 
negative copula (is not) express these relations of real sameness 
and real otherness obtaining between the two thought-objects 
symbolized by S and P. 

In simple apprehension (conception) we consider only one 
thought-object; in complex apprehension or judgment we con- 
sider or apprehend two thought-objects, S (sometimes a sense- 
datum and sometimes an isolate) and P (always an «solate), 
in their relatedness (of real identity or real diversity) to each 
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other. In other words the judgment’s object is not an absolute 
but a relation—the relation of real identity or real otherness 
obtaining between two thought-objects representing either one, 
or two realities. 

What is identity? In order to regard a thing as “ the same,” 
i. e., as identical with itself, we must double it in thought by 
thinking of it twice and comparing it with itself in an affirma- 
tive judgment, e. g., “ I am myself ”’; “ Mussolini is Mussolini,” 
“ Facts are facts,” and so forth. 

Identity is one of those primordial concepts that elude defini- 
tion, but we may describe it as the logical relation through which 
the mind asserts the objects of two or more of its thoughts to 
be really one. It is a logical or notional relation, because the 
two extremes of this dyadic relation are obtained by a mental 
doubling; outside the mind, the corresponding reality remains 
single (undoubled). 

Every affirmative judgment asserts the identity of its predi- 
cate (P) with its subject (S). In other words, it states that 
what is two for thought is one im reality; that what we appre- 
hend under the notion of S is really identical with what we 
apprehend under the distinct notion of P. Thus the affirmative 
statement: “‘ The book is red,” identifies in the real order what 
the analytic function of abstraction has separated and dualized 
in the logical order. The negative judgment: “ A man is not a 
horse,” differentiates these two thought-objects as being not only 
two for thought but also two in reality; it pronounces its predi- 
cate (P) not to be really identical with its subject (S). 

Logical truth is the agreement of an affirmative or identifying 
judgment with a real identity of things, and of a negative or 
differentiating judgment with their real diversity. Every af- 
firmative judgment—whether of the essential or of the existen- 
tial order (for what is predicated of S may be either “ exis- 
tence,” or an abstract attribute, or both)—declares that the thing 
signified by its subject is identical with the thing signified by 
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its predicate. Take for example a judgment of the essential 
order: “ The triangle is a figure in which a circle can always 
be inscribed.” To state that is to affirm that once a triangle is 
realized in the existing world you have ipso-facto a figure that 
is not only triangular (as the subject itself already tells us) but 
also endowed with the property signified by the predicate. Or 
take a judgment of the existential order: ‘“ The book is blue.” 
To state that is to affirm that there exists a single material 
reality which is both “ book ” and “ blue.” 

Logical or conceptual truth, however, is interpretable in two 
senses: formal and material. Material conceptual truth is the 
actual or matter-of-fact agreement obtaining between the intra- 
- mental thought-object and the extra-mental reality it represents, 
without the thinking mind being as yet aware of the agreement 
as such. Material conceptual truth is inseparable from percepts 
and concepts which necessarily represent whatever they repre- 
sent. Hence, they can never be false, though they are sometimes 
improperly called erroneous or false in that they at times gwe 
occasion to false interpretations or misjudgments. Of them- 
selves, however, simple apprehensions simply represent; they 
neither affirm nor deny anything of anything. 

On the other hand, formal conceptual truth belongs exclusively 
to the second operation of the intellect, namely to the act of 
complex apprehension or judgment; for formal conceptual truth 
implies not only agreement between the way things really are 
and the way things are represented or interpreted in the intellect, 
but also involves an awareness and acceptance of this agreement 
by the intellect. In short, formal objective truth is the cor- 
respondence of our mental identification of S and P (or our 
mental exclusion of P from S) with the reality or realities so 
represented and interpreted. Such a judgment is not necessarily 
true, but liable to be false; for it is not a passive mirroring of 
reality in the mind (in which case it could not be false) but an 
interpretation or reconstruction of the presented reality through 
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mental identifications or differentiations of two thought-objects. 
Such identifications or differentiations are either true or false, 
according as they do or do not correspond to what obtains in the 
real order of things—do or do not answer the real exigencies of 
the datum presented to the mind for interpretation. 

In Plato’s Sophist (261d-263d) we are told that truth is not 
to be found in nowns (dvéuara) or verbs (pyjpara), taken separ- 
ately; that, although both nouns and verbs are expressions of 
reality (wept ovciav Sydepara), truth is to be found only in 
their first combination to form a sentence 
(Adyos). By implication, we are given to understand that Plato 
here means not every sentence, but a sentence of the categorical 
type, expressing affirmation (ddos) or negation (amddacis )— 
in one word, a statement. 

Only a sentence of that sort has the property of being either 
true (adnOys) or false (Wevdys). For instance, if I say of a 
man now seated in a chair: “ He is sitting,” I identify the 
man with a posture that he really has outside my mind and so 
utter a true judgment (Adyos adnOyjs). If on the contrary, I 
affirm of him: “ He is standing,” I identify him with a posture 
other than the one he really has at the time of my speaking and 
so utter a false judgment (Adyos Wevdys). Or to illustrate with 
a negative statement, if I say: “ A man is not a horse,” my 
denial is ¢rue; for man and horse are always really distinct— 
always two different realities, never identifiable as one and the 
same reality. If, on the other hand, I say of a man: “ He is 
not a vertebrate,” my denial is false in that it represents man as 
other than what he is really identical with. But let us quote 
from this dialogue Plato’s own exposition of the matter: 


(The Eleatic) StRanGER: Now, then, I will speak a sentence to you 
in which an action and the result of an action are combined by 
means of a noun and a verb, and whatever the subject of the 
sentence is, tell me. 

Iwill... . 

Str. “ Theaetetus sits.” .. . 
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THEAET. Clearly it is about me, and I am its subject. 
And how about this sentence? 
. What one? 
Str. “ Theaetetus, with whom I am now talking, flies.” 
. Every one would agree that this also is about me and I am 
the subject. ... 
Str. Now what quality (zoiov) shall be ascribed to each of these 
sentences? 
THEAET. One is false, I suppose, the other true. 
Str. The true one states things as they really are about you. 
THEAET. Certainly. 
Str. And the false one states things that are other than the facts. 
THEAET. Yes. 
Str. In other words, it speaks of things that are not as if they were. 
Yes... . 
Str. And states with reference to you that things are which are 
other than things actually are... . 
THeEAET. To be sure. (The Sophist, 262e-263c.) 


Aristotle teaches the selfsame doctrine in his Categories 
(4.2a7) declaring: “ Each affirmative or negative statement 
must be either true or false . . . but an uncombined word or 
expression (for instance, ‘ man,’ ‘ white,’ ‘ runs’ or ‘ conquers ’) 
can neither be true nor be false.” And in his De Interpretatione 
(4. 1721-9) he notes, as Plato failed to do explicitly, that not all 
sentences are statements (propositions). In this passage, he ex- 
pressly says: ‘“ But while every sentence (Adyos) has meaning, 
though not as an instrument of nature but, as we observed, by 
convention, not all can be called propositions (admodarrixds Sé 
ov mas). We call propositions those only that have truth or 
falsity in them. A prayer (7% evx7) is, for instance, a sentence 
but neither has truth nor falsity.” Hence, Aristotle is speaking 
of truth that is an exclusive property of judgments expressed 
by the categorical proposition or statement (dmédavors) when 
he gives the following definition: “ This will be plain if we first 
define truth and falsity. To say that what is is not, or that what 
is not is, is false; but to say that what is is, and what is not is 
not, is true; and therefore also he who says that a thing is or is 
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not will say either what is true or what is false.” (Metaphysics, 
IV, 7. 1011b25.) 

Summing up, we interpret the individual objects presented to 
our central sense (“‘ sensus communis ”’) by predicating of them 
the intelligible thought-objects we have successively abstracted 
from them, judging said sensible objects to be all that these 
intelligible thought-objects represent. “ Fido is a dog,” and 
“ Fido is an animal,” are examples of this first sort of judgment. 

In such cases, the verb to be, connecting subject (S) and 
predicate (P), has, in addition to its purely copulative force of 
really identifying (or of really differentiating) S and P, also 
the existential force of affirming the real existence of its sub- 
ject (S) as a concrete sense-datum really present to the senses. 

Then, taking a second step, we compare our already abstracted 
conceptual isolates with one another and find that some of these 
have to be really identified as representing one and the same 
reality (e.g. ‘dog’ and ‘ animal’), while others (e.g. ‘man’ 
and ‘ horse’) have to be really differentiated. In cases of the 
latter sort, where both subject (S) and predicate (P) are isolates 
(e. g. ‘ A dog is an animal,’ or ‘ A man is not a horse’), the verb 
to be has only a purely copulative force expressing simply the 
real identity or real otherness of S and P; it is devoid of any 
existential force and so does not imply the actual existence of its 
subject (S). 

But in either case—be the subject (S) a sense-datum or be it 
an isolate—if the copulative identification corresponds to a real 
unity (or the copulative differentiation to a real distinction) of 
S. and P, the judgments are true; false, however, if it conflicts 
with what obtains in the real order of things. 

Truth, therefore, is formally in the judgment and not in sen- 
sation or in simple apprehension. As a matter of fact, our 
percepts and concepts do represent reality, but in perceiving 
and conceiving we are not aware of their representative char- 
acter. It is only when we compare them in a judgment that we 
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become aware of this relation of theirs to reality. In simple 
apprehension, for example, we know the objective content of our 


concept only as an absolute, without knowing its objective refer- 
ence as a representation to the reality it makes present to our 
minds. In judgments, on the contrary, we become explicitly 
conscious of this objective reference of the perceptual and con- 
ceptual thought-objects that function as subjects and predicates. 

Imagine two searchlights to converge upon a single airplane 
in the sky and to catch the latter in the intersection of their 
respective beams. That is a picture of the true affirmative 
judgment where the two objective references of S and P (re- 
spectively) merge in the representation of one and the same 
reality: one single reality of essence, where both S and P are 
isolates (e. g. “ A square ts equilateral ”’); one single reality of 
existence, where S is a sense-datum and P is an isolate (e. g. 
“The book is green”). In the second case, the objectwe refer- 
ence of the judgment is especially obvious, for here S (“ book ”’) 
and P (“green”) are utterly disparate as thought-objects, that 
is, not at all identical for thought, but only identifiable in the 
real order of things where both have but a single rea) counter- 
part in a common material object that is at once a book and a 
green object. 

Imagine again the beams of our two searchlights to be turned 
divergently upon two separate airplanes, in such a way that the 
airplane caught in the beam of the first searchlight is other than 
the airplane caught in the beam of the second. That is a picture 
of the true negative judgment wherein S and P represent two 
different realities: a twofold reality of essence if both S and P 
are isolates (e. g. “‘ A square is not a circle ”’) ; a twofold reality 
of existence if S is a sense-datum and P an isolate (“ The book 
ts not yellow”). 

True judgments, therefore, are mental identifications or dif- 
ferentiations to which real identities or diversities on the part 
of things correspond. This correspondence or agreement, how- 
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ever, admits of no degrees. The least change abolishes it; it is 
either perfect or it ceases to exist. One statement cannot be 
truer than another. There is only one degree of truth. 

False judgments, on the other hand, are mental identifications 
or differentiations to which no real identity or diversity on the 
part of things corresponds. Unlike its positive opposite, how- 
ever, this dis-correspondence or disagreement does admit of 
degrees. Hence, there are many degrees of error. One statement 
may be more false or less false than another. Our judgments 
may conflict with reality in varying degrees, some to a greater 
extent than others. 

The agreement and disagreement, in which the truth and 
falsity of our judgments consist, is obviously one of those anti- 
thetical pairs upon which the Pythagoreans based their dualism 
of the limit and the wnlimited—such as ,e. g. equal and unequal, 
straight and crooked, one and many, same and other, in-tune 
and out-of-tune, and so forth. (Cf. Aristotle’s Metaphysics, I, 
5. 986a23.) Upon these the fragment of Hermodorus (preserved 


for us by Simplicius) throws an interesting light: * 


Those things which are spoken of as having the relation of great to 
small all have the “ more and less,” so that they can go on to infinity in 
the direction of the “still greater” and the “still less.” And in the 
same way, the broader and narrower, the heavier and the lighter, and 
everything which is spoken of in that way can go on to infinity. But 
what is spoken of as equal and at rest and attuned has not the “ more 
and less” as their opposites have. There is always something more 
unequal than what is unequal, something more in motion than what 
moves, something more out of tune than what is out of tune... . So 
that what is of this nature is inconstant and formless and indefinite, 
and may be called “ non-being ” by negation of “ being” (xara adrddacw 
Tov Ovros). 


Borrowing the Pythagorean metaphor of attunment, we may 
say that truth consists in being in tune with reality, whereas 
untruth or falsity consists in being owt of tune with reality. And 
just as there are many degrees of being out of tune but only one 


* Simplicius in Phys., p. 247, 30 sqq. (Diels). 
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degree of being in tune, so there are many degrees of being 
untrue but only one degree of being true. 

We have already noted that Pragmatists, Instrumentalists, 
Fictionalists and other modern exponents of the theory that 
truth consists in approximation to reality rather than in agree- 
ment with it, invariably begin by looking for truth, not in 
judgments where it can be found, but in concepts or ideas where 
there is no evidence of agreement with realities outside and 
independent of our thought. But while concepts and terms all 
but monopolize their attention, it would be inexact to say that 
they never advert at all to the truth-value claimed for judgments 
and propositions. Nevertheless, even when they do speak of it, 
they put judgments and concepts on the same footing, ignoring 
or overlooking the possibility that truth may be the property of 
judgments in a sense in which it is not the property of concepts. 
“Our ideas and concepts and scientific theories,” says the 
Pragmatist William James, “ pass for true only so far as they 
harmoniously lead back to the world of sense.” * In like manner, 


the Fictionalist Hans Vaihinger, the celebrated philosopher of 
Als Ob, who confesses that “ although Fictionalism and Prag- 
matism are diametrically opposed in principle, in practice they 


may find much in common,” * asserts: “ We call our conceptual 


world true when it permits us best to gauge objectivity and to 
act therein. So-called agreement with reality must be abandoned 
as a criterion.” * 

The upshot is that both of them reject our concepts as repre- 
sentations and interpret them as subjective constructs that 
originate in our minds out of all contact with reality. Disre- 
garding Aristotle’s solution that our concepts originate as 
thought-objects abstracted from our sense-data, they interpret 
them as being figments elaborated aprioristically in our minds 
and applied only afterwards to reality. 

*The Meaning of Truth, Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1910, p. 135. 

®*See Ogden’s translation of Philosophie des Als Ob—The Philosophy 


of ‘As if, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925, p. viii. 
* Op. cit., p. 108. 
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Our concepts, then, are mere rough instruments in need of 
further polishing. We may liken them to the collection of 
ready-made spectacles on sale in “ Five-and-Ten-Cent”’ stores, 
where the prospective purchaser may eventually obtain an ap- 
proximate fit, but that only as the outcome of a process experi- 
mentation leading to the gradual elimination of misfits. Science, 
of course, ought then to come to the rescue of such a one, grind- 
ing the lenses further for him with a view to obtaining the best 
possible fit. But even so, the fit will fall short of being a perfect 
fit; for perfection is unattainable by man who can only approach 
it as an ideal limit. “ Each terminus,” says James, “ proves 
provisional by leaving us unsatisfied. The truer (italics mine) 
idea is the one that pushes farther; so we are ever beckoned on 
by the ideal notion of an ultimate completely satisfactory 
terminus.” ° 

Vaihinger, more logical than James, seems somehow dimly 
to realize that it is nonsense to talk about degrees of truth and 
that it is error rather than truth which admits of gradations. 
Accordingly, he prefers to interpret our concepts as “ fruitful 
errors”’ or “ fictions” incapable of verification rather than 
regard them as “ hypotheses” hopeful of future verification. 
This position he summarizes in these words: ° 


The world of ideas . . . which we generally call “truth” is conse- 
quently only the most expedient error, i.e. that system of ideas which 
enables us to act and deal with things most rapidly, neatly and safely 
and with the minimum of irrational elements. The limits between truth 
and error are therefore just. as movable as all such limits, e.g. those 
between cold and warm. ... The difference between them objectively 
is merely one of degree. . . . In the same manner, truth is merely the 
most expedient degree of error, and error the least expedient degree of 
ideation, of fiction. We call our conceptual world true, when it permits 
us best to gauge objectivity and to act therein. So-called agreement 
with reality must finally be abandoned as a criterion.” 


Vaihinger and James were misguided prospectors who 


5 Op. cit., p. 159. 
®* Op. cit., p. 108. 
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searched, so to speak, for gold in a coal mine. Looking for 
evidence of the truth-relation in concepts where there was none 
to find, they overlooked the manifest presence thereof in the 
gold mine of the judgment. And when their bootless quest 
failed, as it was bound to fail, they abandoned the conception of 
truth as conscious representation of reality and lapsed despair- 
fully into the irrationalism of approximation. Had either of 
these defeatists devoted to Aristotle but a fraction of the time 
he wasted on Kant, he might have spared himself the ignominy 
of intellectual suicide; for even a limited knowledge of what the 
Greatest of Greek Sages taught about truth would have saved 
him from the pitfall of so fatal an zgnoratio elenchi. With 
Aristotle, with Plato, with Socrates, he would have understood 
that truth lies not in simple but in complex apprehension— 
“The process of thinking indivisible wholes belongs to the 
sphere from which truth and falsity are excluded, but where 
both truth and falsity are possible, there is already some syn- 
thesis (ovvfeors) of notions as being one.” (De Anima, III, 
6. 430026.) 


Grorce Barry 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


PLOTINUS’ THEORY OF EMPIRICAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


| addition to the intrinsic interest in the problem of free- 
dom, determinism, and responsibility, the study of Plotinus’ 
views is stimulated by a clash between two well-known scholars. 
Thomas Whittaker in The Neo-Platonists (page 76) says, “ He 
is without the least hesitation a determinist; ” while Dean Inge 
in The Philosophy of Plotinus (Vol. II, p. 185) replies, “ It 
is not correct to say, with Mr. Whittaker, that Plotinus is 
‘without the least hesitation a determinist.’” A more exten- 
sive examination than either of these authors gives may there- 
fore be desirable. 


Plotinus organizes his solution to the whole problem on three 
levels. First there are the arguments applicable to the em- 
pirical or phenomenal self. This is the level on which the 
question is popularly discussed, and it involves chiefly ques- 


tions of mechanism. In the second place the analysis of the 
empirical self reveals, as is always the case with Plotinus, a 
higher self, and consequently a higher freedom. On this level 
the chief problem centers around the theory of emanation. 
Finally one must consider to what extent the freedom dis- 
covered on the first and second levels can be predicated of God. 
In this article only the first phase is discussed.” 

The main discussion of freedom on the empirical level is 
found in Ennead III, tractates i, ii, and iii. The first tractate 
is virtually a preliminary survey designed to lead up to a state- 


1Hugo von Kleist, H. F. Miiller, and Theodor Gollwitzer have con- 
tributed articles on the general subject. The first of these writers at- 
tempted merely a running exposition of Ennead III i; the second, under 
the title, Plotinos iiber Notwendigkeit und Freiheit, has given a more 
general discussion culminating in an exposition of Ennead VI viii; the 
third has undertaken a comprehensive treatment of Plotins Lehre von der 
Willensfreiheit. None of them, however, distinguishes the empirical 
level of the problem as it is considered here, 


16 
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ment, in chapter 8, of the conditions necessary to the solution 
of the problem. 

First of all, every particular thing subject to generation and 
every eternal being that does not always have the same activity, 
such as the soul of man, comes within the sphere of causation. 
The Epicureans and perhaps some others have attempted to 
save human freedom by repudiating universal causality. The 
declination of atoms, however, and capricious spurts of the 
soul, independent of any preceding condition, must be ruled 
out from the start. A soul, the victim of such causelessness, 
could not be said to act voluntarily, for volitional action re- 
quires at least an object willed or desired. A theory of free 
will that denies any preexisting motive, such as going to the 
market place to collect a debt, does not in fact retain a will at 
all. Later the insistence on proximate causation becomes highly 
significant; at this point it may not be so profound, but it is 
indispensable, for Plotinus thus sees, what has sometimes 
escaped the minds of other religious writers, that the emancipa- 
tion of the soul from ordinary psychological conditions enslaves 
it to a fate worse than that of the Stoics and destroys both 
responsibility and religion. 

If the inviolability of causation is the first necessary condi- 
tion for the solution of the problem of the will, the next step 
is to review the various types of causation. In general these 
either appeal to a multiplicity of corporeal principles—Demo- 
critean atoms or Aristotelian elements—or to a single omni- 
present Fate. 

Since Plotinus had just written a detailed refutation of 
materialism (IV vii), he here merely touches on the chief 


considerations. 

Given atomic motions only, it would be, according to 
Plotinus, impossible for a world to arise. To base the orderli- 
ness of the world on the disorderly swirl of atoms is an 
absurdity. Plotinus does not consider as such the mathema- 


2 
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tical argument at the base of atomism, that in an infinite time 
all possible combinations of swirling atoms must be realized, 
and that this world is one of the possible combinations. He 
apparently regards such an argument as a begging of the ques- 
tion, not because one over infinity is zero so that a bare possi- 
bility becomes an impossibility, but because this world is not 
just a combination of atoms and because no possible arrange- 
ment of them can provide a basis for teleology and divination 
or result in life and mind. If life and mind could by a bare 
possibility arise from atomic combinations, Plotinus still might 
argue that the derivation of the corporeal world from mind 
would be a more elegant and therefore a more reasonable solu- 
tion of the cosmological problem; but in fact he argues not that 
atomism is less plausible, but that it is impossible. 

Having disposed of materialism and mechanism, Plotinus 
proceeds to eliminate the theory that a single soul permeates 
and controls all things. This view requires each particular 
thing to be regarded as a part of the whole, somewhat as each 
part of a plant derives its motion from the plant as a whole. 
Thus the central life of the plant would illustrate the over- 
ruling destiny of the world. 

Obviously universal causation is recognized here as well as 
in materialism; and further this view is superior to the last 
by reason of its immaterial basis; and still further it seems at 
first glance so similar to the opinion of Plotinus himself that 
one wonders at its being introduced for refutation. The objec- 
tions that Plotinus levels against it, however, show that he 
understands this Stoic thesis to involve a denial of all other 
causes. The single soul is considered the only and immediate 
cause of every act, so that nothing can be referred to our 


own personality.” “‘ And in the same manner—writes Plotinus— 


if also in the case of the universe it is, both as active and pas- 


*TII i 4, 12. The word for personality is rd jyeuovovv, and the argu- 
ment is clearly ad hominem. 
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sive, all one, and if it is impossible to trace a causal series 
among items that are not identical with one another, then it is 
not true that all things happen by causes, for all things will be 
one. Consequently we are not we, nor is any act ours; we 


ourselves do not think and our volitions are the reasoning of 
93 


another being. 

In chapters five and six, devoted to a refutation of astrology, 
Plotinus again insists on the necessity of individual realities 
and causes. ‘To refer all our fortunes to the stars is simply 
another way of denying that volitions, passions, evils, and 
initiative are ours. The stars, the weather, the world, all have 
an effect on us; but individual personality must not be 


obliterated. 

This point is so important that one must also reject the 
Stoic theory of a single soul, even when modified by the intro- 
duction of seminal reasons. Apparently these forces provide 
for a distinction and concatenation among causes, and the Stoics 
intend to place some things in our power. None the less the 
theory is a failure. It is necessitarian because, when all the 
causes are taken into account, nothing can be otherwise than it 
is.* Our impressions and ideas result from antecedent condi- 
tions, and our initiative is governed by our impressions. To 
speak of anything being in our power is on this showing a 
mockery. It is of no use to say the impressions and the initia- 
tive are ours, for this does not advance us beyond the level of 
children, of the insane, or even of the inanimate activities of 
fire. Beyond these other causes of human action must be 
discovered. 

It is at this point that Plotinus, as a result of the foregoing 
critique, sets down four conditions that must be satisfied if a 
proper view is to be obtained. What explanation is there, he 


STII i 4, 16-22. 
‘This is introduced as an objection to the theory in question, but below, 
III i 9, 3, it is made a part of Plotinus’ own view. 
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asks, other than the preceding, that will maintain the principle 
of universal causation,’ preserve sequence and order, place 
something in our power, and sustain prediction and divination ? 

At this point it is possible to pass a preliminary judgment 
on Whittaker and Inge. The particular statements that Inge 
makes to support his contention that Plotinus is not a de- 
terminist are by no means incorrect. But one must seriously 
consider whether his statements justify his conclusion. The 
expressions of Plotinus in III i are less deterministic than 
those of other sections, as will be pointed out later, yet even in 
this tractate, since he has made universal causation a require- 
ment, it seems that he can be absolved from determinism only 
by identifying determinism with mechanism. If Inge has fixed 
his attention on the materialistic determinism of the nineteenth 
century, there is no question of the justice of his conclusion. 
Whittaker, however, recognizes other forms of determinism, 
such as psychological and theological determinism. Will a 
study of the details of later passages absolve Plotinus of the 
charge of determinism in these other forms? Let it be noted 
that Ennead IIT i is the third tractate Plotinus wrote, while 
IIT ii and iii are the forty-seventh and forty-eighth. Granting 
that Plotinus at the age of forty is not likely radically to alter 
his views, and observing that the remainder of III i gives in 
brief the view that pervades all the Enneads,° it is none the 
less true that the later tractates treat this topic more con- 
sistently, more realistically, or more harshly if you wish. There- 
fore whatever of indeterministic tone or implication is found 


in the early writing must be scrutinized and if necessary dis- 
counted in the light of later explicit statements. 


It is not true, however, that all the later passages give prima 
facie evidence of a deterministic view. And it seems best to 


* With the exception, of course, of the primary, eternal beings, which, 
since they are the causes of all else, have themselves no cause. 

*Since this remainder discusses the freedom of the higher self, it is 
omitted here. 
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proceed by first collecting the indeterministic sentiments with- 
out paying attention to the other side of the picture: 


Order is primary, disorder secondary. But order does not 
produce disorder. Disorder may result from the fact that 
things that tend to order are hindered by their own nature or 
by circumstances (III ii 4, 30-33). 

One should not blame providence for the evil acts of men. 
Responsibility rest on the voluntary agent (III ii 7, 19-20). 
This passage is fairly important because the main phrase comes 
from Plato’s Republic X 617 e. The complete phrase is, “ Re- 
sponsibility rests on the chooser; heaven is guiltless,” and it 
was frequently employed by later Greek writers defending the 
freedom of the will.’ 


Providence is not to be considered a force that reduces men 
to nothing; rather its function is to preserve the nature of 
each thing. Man has chosen his intermediate position in the 
universe, and providence by the moral law is leading him 
upward. Man has the power to act in defiance of the gods; 


man is a first principle (III ii 9). 

As in a drama, the words are fixed by the author, but the 
actor contributes his personality; he has been chosen for his 
ability and will be promoted for success or will be assigned 
less important roles in case of failure (III ii 17). 

The universal Logos does not generate evils (III iii 1, 3). 

These passages as summarized apart from their context seem 
strongly indeterministic. But before final judgment can be 
made, their contexts and other passages must be examined. 

The quotation from Plato that “ responsibility rests on the 
chooser; heaven is guiltless,” is an idea that Plotinus empha- 
sizes. But it is an idea so easily discounted by a critic who 
sees Plotinus as a determinist that one wonders at the emphasis. 
The choice in question, on which responsibility is here founded, 
is not a choice in this empirical world. Plato was talking of 


7 James Adam, Republic of Plato, Vol. II, p. 455. 


> 
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souls about to be born choosing their lot for their coming life. 
And Plotinus returns to this pre-incarnate choice so frequently 
and so forcibly that it must be taken, not as a pleasant myth to 
lighten his argument, nor as a device of caution to deceive his 
readers, but as an integral part of his serious system.* In 
addition to the two occurrences of this idea in the list of 
passages above, it is also found in III ii 13, III iii 4, 53-54, 
and, implicitly at least in all those passages which describe the 
empirical souls of men as parts of the Logos or World Soul. 

Plotinus becomes all too explicit in the detailed justification 
of evil on the basis of reincarnation. He explains that evil 
masters in one life become slaves in the next; prodigals be- 
come paupers; a murderer is reborn to be murdered; and so on 
(III ii 13). Such argument as this supports determinism 
because it shows that Providence takes care of every detail and 
leaves nothing to chance. 

Against one objection to the appeal to reincarnation Plotinus 
can easily defend himself. Inge (II, 185) complains that 
Plotinus “ nowhere clears up the difficulty about the original 
choice of a character which inevitably produces evil actions.” 
The defense is obvious. There never was an original choice; 
there has never been a first life in which evils lack justification; 
every life is a rebirth, and every incarnation depends on the 
preceding. 


There is, however, an objection that Plotinus might have 
found embarrassing. Aristotle, it will be remembered, argued 


that there was no first motion: every motion followed on a pre- 
vious motion. Yet this fact of an everlasting series is not 
an explanation of motion. The logical series of steps in a real 
explanation proceeds in another dimension and arrives at the 
Unmoved Mover. Similarly evils and their punishments are 
not explained by an infinite series of evils and punishments in 
previous lives. 


® Plato, Laws 870 d, e, and 872 d, e, takes it as an edifying myth, 
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Fortunately Plotinus, though stressing the series of reincar- 
nations, also gives an explanation in technique resembling Aris- 
totle’s progress toward the Unmoved Mover. Assuming that 
the appeal to a previous life is not a subterfuge on Plotinus’ 
part to distract the reader from the basic explanation—any 
more than Aristotle’s theory of endless time and motion de- 
tracts from his theology—it is only the emphasis Plotinus lays 
on reincarnation that causes wonder. If the modern critic 
must dismiss this argument as useless, why should Plotinus 
have used it? The answer no doubt is that since Plotinus 
believed Plato’s myth to be the sober truth, it becomes one of 
those items intended to implement the contention that this is 
the best of all possible worlds. But where Leibniz was ridi- 
culed by Voltaire, Plotinus was favored by Porphyry, Iambli- 
chus, and Proclus. At any rate, the choice before reincarnation 
does not make Plotinus an indeterminist. 

The mention required for the items that show all is for the 
best, may well begin with the present punishments of previous 
evil lives. The evil master becomes a slave: this is of advantage 
to him, for he is thereby taught a lesson in sound morality. The 
poverty to which the previous prodigal is born, and as well a 
robbery (III ii 15) teach the victims that wealth is unim- 
portant. Vice and its consequences rouse men from their © 
lethargy and start them thinking (III ii 5). And the mur- 
derer who is murdered in this life may not now derive profit, 
nor is his murderer any the less unjust, but distributive justice 
has been satisfied and the arrangements of the world are thus 
seen to be good. 

In showing that this is the best of all possible worlds, 
Plotinus does not rely on the argument that the apparent evil 
is itself really good. War and crime, brutality and vice, are 
real evils; but the best world as a whole requires them. 

The whole, say of a painting, is not ugly because a part of 
it is. Each part must be considered in its relation to the whole. 
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Though a toe or some hair may produce no aesthetic response, 
the statue or painting may be a great work of art for all of that. 
If we are looking at men, we should not fix our attention on 
Thersites (III ii 3). 

Or again, a drama cannot be composed of all heroes; there 
must be servants and low characters, for otherwise it would be 
incomplete (III ii 11). In the world, as in the drama, con- 
flicts between parts occur, but the whole harmonizes these 
conflicts (III ii 16). Wickedness therefore has its place in 
the beauty of the universe (III ii 17, 83).° 

It is in this attempt to show that the best possible world can- 
not dispense with evils, that some rather harsh statements are 
made. “ If it is possible for souls to be happy in this world,— 
Plotinus writes—then if some are not happy, we must not 
blame the place [i. e. this world], but their inability to put up a 
good fight where the rewards of virtue are offered” (III ii 
5, 1-4). 

Evil men often rob and maltreat the virtuous. But the 
virtuous were not virtuous in failing to provide for their self 
defense. One should not be astonished if a pugilist can beat 
up a philosopher. People ought to learn how to take care of 
themselves. Victory in battle requires an army, not prayer; 
and harvest requires work. There is no ground for complaint 
if the ignoble work and fight harder. They gain their power 
through the laziness or cowardice of their victim. And these 
arrangements are just; the reverse would be unjust (III ii 8). 

It was the occurrence of injustice that originally threw doubt 
on the doctrine of an all embracing Providence (IIT ii 1), and 
on the tenability of determinism. These attempts to show that 
certain details are for the best, and explicit general assertions, 
such as that providence extends to all things (III ii 6, 21 and 

® Plotinus stresses the illustration of a drama; he obviously thinks it 
is a good one. Contrariwise, George B. Foster, quoted by D. C. Mackin- 


tosh in The Problems of Religious Knowledge, p. 118, exclaims, “Anything 
but a man being a character in a drama! ” 
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18, 18), and that the world could not have been made better 
(IIT ii 14, 2), tend to remove the original doubts as to Provi- 
dence and so far forth to sustain a deterministic interpretation 
of Plotinus. But the root of the matter, even on the empirical 
level, has not yet been touched. 

The phase of Plotinus’ world view that gives the final solu- 
tion on the empirical level of the problem of evil and confirms 
the proposition that Plotinus is a determinist ean in principle 


be stated briefly. It is simply that the universal Logos *° con- 
tains differences and that therefore a world, to be a world, must 


contain and even accentuate those differences. Since any dif- 
ference is inferior to the First Undifferentiated Good, evil is a 
necessity in any world. 

The Logos, virtually a fourth hypostasis derived from the 
Soul and the Divine Mind and to all intents identified with the 
principle of providence, is the immediate cause of the world 
and its events. Lower in the universal hierarchy than the 
Divine Mind, which itself contains multiplicity, the Logos must 
also be unlike in its parts (III ii 12, 1 and III ii 16, 13 ff.). 

For this reason the world must contain not differences only, 
but greater differences than those in its source. In the first 
place, without differences, without particular things, there could 
be no world. In the Divine Mind each Idea can be all Ideas, 
but in a sensible world each thing must be just itself. And this 
_ involves differences (III ii 14). In the second place, the Logos 
makes things as different as possible, not as similar as possible. 
Therefore the world contains contraries—the greatest possible 
difference—with their resultant conflicts (III ii 17, 52 ff.). 
Then, third, the existence of the greatest possible difference is 
to be expected because this is a world extended in space. The 
parts of this world are separated from one another; separation 


20'The embarrassment of a fourth hypostasis in Plotinus’ system need 
not be discussed hére. Cf. A. H. Armstrong, The Architecture of the Intel- 
ligible Universe, pp. 102 ff. 
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produces hate and imperfection produces discord. Even in a 
seminal reason, though the parts of an animal are all together, 
when the animal is born and the parts separate, one part may 
be an obstacle to another or even destroy it (III ii 2 and 17). 

These differences are evil—some more colloquially so than 
others. ‘In general one must affirm that evil is a deficiency 
_ of good; and in this world such a deficiency is necessary because 


the good is in an alien subject. This alien subject, in which 
the good resides, by the very fact that it is other than the good, 
causes the deficiency, for it is not good. Therefore evils are 
ineradicable, because with respect to the nature of good one 
thing is less than another, and because, while the cause of their 
existence is in the good, they are all different from the good 
and become what they are by their distance from it ” (III ii 5, 
25-32)." 

The two propositions, that the world must contain differences 
and that differences are evil, constitute Plotinus’ basic explana- 
tion of evil. The idea recurs in phrases and hints wherever the 
problem is raised.’ There is no other, no deeper solution to 
be found. To complete the deterministic interpretation of 
Plotinus, there remains therefore only the mention of several 
passages to show that the Logos is the cause of evil. No one 
objects to referring good thing to divine agency; it is the evil 
that sets the problem, and Plotinus warns against depriving 
the Logos of doing good by removing from it the causation of 
evil (III ii 18, 20). 

Some passages have already contributed to this conclusion, 
and the following will leave no room for doubt. First, “ the 
Logos, sovereign, makes all these things and wills them as they 

1B. A. G. Fuller, The Problem of Evil in Plotinus, p. 83 and passim, 
underlines an inconsistency in Plotinus. If all difference is evil, evil 
should make its first appearance in the second hypostasis; yet Plotinus 
has only eulogy for the Divine Mind and the Soul, and evil is mentioned 
only in connection with the physical world. Fuller, p. 87, refers to I viii 


2 and II ix 13. 
12 Of. III iii 4, 44 ff. 
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are; it itself rationally produces even what we call evils, for it 
does not wish everything to be good” (III ii 11, 2-5). Again, 
“The universal reason contains evils as well as goods; both are 
parts of it” (III iii 1, 1-2).* 

Plotinus also compares Providence with a general who plans 
all the details of the army’s operation. But he explicitly notes 
that the comparison fails, in that a general does not arrange 
the details of his enemy’s army, while in the case of “ the great 
general, under whom are all things, what is there unordered, 
what does not fit the plan?” (III iii 2, 13-15).** 

Two further points will complete the discussion. It must be 
shown that the Logos is not blameworthy or responsible for 


18 The next phrase is, “for the universal Logos does not generate them.” 
By itself such a phrase might indicate that the Logos is not the cause of 
evils. But note that in that case neither would it be the cause of goods. 
And the conjunction would have had to be ‘but’ rather than ‘for’, The 
idea seems to be merely that ‘ generate’ is the wrong word to describe the 
relation between the Logos and the goods and evils which are its parts. 
‘Include’ is a better word. It is at least clear that evil is not independent 
of the Logos. 

*«B. A. G. Fuller, op. cit., p. 200, would probably not agree with this 
interpretation. He writes, “Evil is an effect necessitated by a cause 
indeed, but by a cause not implicated in the providential order .. .” 
He refers to III iii 5. This may be taken as a hesitant passage, since 
Plotinus says that providence does not compel evil acts. This incon- 
sistency rests, I believe, upon a common confusion between, to use Christian 
theological terms, the preceptive and the decretive will of God. God 
decrees all events, but his precepts describe the type of act that he will 
reward. He decrees evil acts also, but he will punish them none the less. 
In the present passage “ Providence ” has taken on the meaning of precept. 
In this sense Providence does neither good nor evil, but one act is in 
accordance with Providence and another is not. Fuller would have none 
of this because he himself is a dualist and can see no good in monism. 
“Tf she [the soul] must fall, there is no moral responsibility” (p. 321). 
He attacks the value of Plotinus’ basic analogy of light on the ground 
that light never “fades by any inner necessity of its nature, but is dissi- 
pated by the agency of principles other than itself... . Given but a single 
force overflowing from its source with nothing to oppose or dissipate it, 
and that force would forever express the full strength of its origin without 
any diminution” (p. 324). And he concludes (p. 327), “ With the collapse 
of the great Plotinian analogy, all the effort to deduce the imperfect from 
the perfect which it seemed to encourage and validate comes equally to 
naught.” 
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evil, and that man is. On the first of these Plotinus has suf- 
ficient to say, but he may need a little assistance on the second. 

Plotinus in several places denies that the world is a creation 
based on reflection and deliberate action. But this considera- 
tion does not so much relieve the higher principles of blame as 
guarantee their immutability against the changes of discursive 
reasoning. In any event, if the world were the result of reflec- 
tion and volition, it could not have been made better, and the 
creator would not need to be ashamed of it (III ii 3). Some 
other factor therefore must absolve its maker from blame. 

More to the point in the same chapter is the idea that the 
world is the best possible, that every being in the world desires 
the good and attains the good within the limits of its ability. 
The injustices of man to man result from their striving to 
attain the good and their falling short through impotence. And 
in this case one cannot blame the cause for having made the 
best possible world, nor ought one to demand an equal degree of 
goodness from unequal things. 

Furthermore, the human mind, when studying this problem, 


is subject to the distortion of myopic astigmatism. Undoubtedly 


the existence of injustice sets a problem of theodicy; but it is 
not nearly so serious a problem as is commonly believed. Since 
men are intensely interested in themselves, their sufferings 
shut out the wider view. This earth at the center of the uni- 
verse is but one of the stars in the vast expanse of heaven. 
Situated between the beasts and the gods, men, some very bad, 
some very good, and the majority medium, are not the most honor- 
able or wisest objects in the universe. Their misfortunes there- 
fore ought not to occasion too great solicitude (IIT ii 8).* 


1° Crude attacks on Christianity sometimes identify it with geocentric 
astronomy, and Copernicus is pictured as having shaken not only the earth 
rom the astronomical center but man from the theological center. This 
crudity does not express the correct relationship between theology and 
astronomy. It is interesting to note that in Plotinus’ pagan system geo- 
centric astronomy is affirmed and homocentric theodicy is denied. 
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A very important factor in absolving Providence from blame, 
a factor previously discussed in the first tractate, is that Provi- 
dence is not to be conceived as a force which reduces men and 
things to nothing. If men were nothing and Providence all, it 
would be deprived of its sphere of operation. The function of 
providence, rather, is to preserve the nature of each thing, and 
preservation for a thing means obedience to the law of its being 
(IIT ii 9). 

This is in effect an assertion of the reality of secondary 
causes, and if responsibility can somehow be referred to the 
proximate cause instead of the highest cause, then it will be man 
who is responsible and heaven guiltless. 

Before developing this hint in order to show that man is 
responsible, there is one idea or one set of ideas that provides 
the final defense of providence against the charge of being evil. 
If the Logos were a force external to the soul, and if it had 
forced independent souls to enter the world against their nature 
and to their hurt, the Logos could be held blameworthy. But 
souls are not independent, and the Logos is not external; souls 
are parts of the Logos, and all constitute one spiritual reality 
(III ii 12; ef. III ii 10, 11; IIT iii 3). The relation of the 
individual soul to the World Soul and the discovery of a higher 
self beyond the everyday person become part of the solution of 
the problem of freedom above the empirical level. 

How then can man be held responsible? It must be said 
that Plotinus has not evaded stating the objections clearly and 
even forcefully. Possibly every objection ever raised against 
determinism is found in these three tractates. Since they are 
so pointedly stated, it must be assumed that Plotinus thought 
he had answered them. 

Superficial objections are easily brushed aside. If evil is 
something contrary to nature, and if in a deterministic system 
everything happens according to nature, how can there possibly 
be any evil? Such an objection becomes plausible only by a 
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failure to attend to the proper points of reference. Everything 
happens according to the universal nature, but not everything 
is in accord with an individual nature. Wickedness really 
exists and has its place in the beauty of the universe, for that 
which is contrary to nature for an individual is according to 
nature from a universal standpoint (III ii 17, 83 ff.).° 

But if the wickedness has been determined and cannot be 
otherwise, how is man responsible? Should he not be par- 
doned? No, he should not, for the prerogative of pardon be- 
longs to the Logos, and the Logos, instead of granting pardon, 
determines to hold man responsible (III ii 17, 14-16). 

Though there may be no logical answer to this position, the 
problem is not completely solved until the proximate ground of 
responsibility is uncovered. That ground is man’s agency. 

Taking up the burden of Plato, Plotinus holds that men sin 
involuntarily, but none the less it is they that sin (IIT ii 10). 
Even if the descent of the soul into the body is in a sense neces- 
sitated, necessity involves free agency; and therefore, a soul 
suffers justly for its own action (IV viii 5). If man’s nature 


were fixed so that he acted and was acted upon always in the 
same way, blame would no more attach to him than to the 
animals (III iii 4). The bare fact that man is an agent is 
therefore insufficient to be a ground of responsibility. But 
under actual conditions man is justly blamed when he does 
evil because he acts by a free principle the animals do not 


possess. This free principle does not make man independent 
of Providence or the Logos (III iii 4), but it frees him from 
the laws of mechanism, chemistry, and animal psychology.” 


1°©Tn emphasizing the paradox of a perfect world that is yet imperfect, 
and in arguing that Plotinian mysticism is strangely similar to Stoic 
naturalism, B. A. G. Fuller, op. cit., pp. 150-161, seems to neglect the point 
of reference: the world as a whole is good, but man is not, and needs 
improvement. This is not a logical impossibility as Fuller seems to think. 

*7 With respect to the question of responsibility Fuller, op. cit., pp. 203- 
204 writes, “ Plotinus’ reply is unsatisfactory. ... The real point at 
issue is not touched. ... To disengage the will from the causal nexus of 
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Similarly man is to be praised for his good acts, for man, not 
Providence, is the agent (IIT ii 5, 24 ff.). 

For this reason the application of some broad statements that 
Plotinus made in attacking unsatisfactory theories must be 
limited to their narrower context. He had said (III i 7, 15) 
that the mere fact that man initiates an action no more makes 
him responsible than it does a lunatic or an animal. But this 
must be taken in conjunction with a theory of sensation and 
imagination that Plotinus rejects, and must not be taken to 
invalidate his later insistence on agency. 

Agency, however, though essential, is not sufficient. And 
Plotinus does not seem to have completed the detailed justi- 
fication of empirical responsibility. He might have identified 
the free principle with volition and made it the differentium 
between human and animal action. But he says in many places 
that evil is involuntary and is not an act of the true self. If, 
however, there are two selves, could there not also be two voli- 
tions? And in this case empirical volition, distinguishing man 
from animal, could be the sufficient ground for empirical re- 


sponsibility. Thus, in an altered sense, blame would lie with 
the chooser, and heaven would be guiltless. 

This study therefore justifies Whittaker rather than Inge. 
If Whittaker has erred, it is merely in the phrase ‘ without the 
least hesitation,’ for it must be admitted that there are a few 
hesitant passages; the theory itself, however, is thoroughly 


deterministic. 


Gorpon H. Crarx. 
Wheaton, Illinois. 


phenomena is merely to assert its freedom from phenomenal determina- 
tion. But that freedom had still to be reconciled with the necessity of 
the emanatory process. On this problem Plotinus offers no solution.” 
But Fuller immediately, though too timidly, comes to Plotinus’ rescue 
with a very plausible solution. On the phenomenal or empirical level 
Plotinus needs to be rescued by much the same method of pointing up the 
hints actually found in the Enneads. 


THE ROLE OF MONISTIC IDEALISM IN CROCE’S 
ESTHETIC 


ROM the outset of his speculation the philosopher pledges 
himself to a definite, if incipient, view of reality and 
the function of mind therein. This initial decision will con- 
dition all subsequent developments, setting appreciable limits 
to his enquiry, posing problems in a characteristic way and 
dictating the main lines of solution in accordance with his 
original attitude. With special force do these observations 
apply to the idealist thinker. For him the real and the ideal 
coincide. Hence the field of investigation is determined before- 
hand in terms of mind, the tools are prescribed and the direc- 
tion of his exposition is set by the idiom of his discourse. The 
evidence he will admit for consideration and the criteria accord- 
ing to which he will evaluate opinions have already assumed a 
precise shape. The preliminary ontological and epistemological 
option colors his entire system with a consistently uniform hue 
which the method of purely internal coherence demands. 

In illustration of the operation of a pure philosophical posi- 
tion, Croce’s esthetic doctrine may be aptly cited. From his 
straightforward Autobiography we learn that his early philo- 
sophical activity was quite overshadowed by multifarious labors 
in the fields of Neapolitan municipal history, philology and 
the historical criticism of literature. Although his achieve- 
ments here were considerable and provided valuable experi- 
mental knowledge within their limited sphere, none of them 
could satisfy his desire for an adequate explanation of the 
meaning of life. From his great literary predecessor, De 
Sanctis, he learned that “ knowledge ought to have a form and 
a value very different from that possessed by these external 
essays in literary scholarship. . . . LErudition without phi- 
losophy is neither criticism nor history but mere formless 
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matter.” * Only by settling in his own mind the fundamental 
problems of philosophy did Croce hope to enter upon a fruitful 
course in the elaboration of an adequate theory of esthetic 
experience and criticism. 

Tempermentally he was inclined to the idealist view, sur- 
rendering himself to frequent sessions of intense introspection 
and sceptical self-interrogation once the bond of sacramental 
religion (which never developed beyond a formalistic ritual in 
his own mind) * was severed. No serious effort was ever made 
by him to examine the claims of realism, a massive denial of 
its tenets being considered a sufficient refutation.* That thought 


1 Benedetto Croce: An Autobiography, Eng. tr., Oxford (1927), pp. 50, 82. 

?In a most revealing aside, Croce exposes the wholly servile and frigid 
nature of his early belief in God, “Fear him I did, in terrifying visions 
of the torments of hell; but I found the idea of a loveable God too ab- 
stract.” Ibid., p. 32. 

* For Croce the question had been definitely settled by previous idealists, 
the opposing view being identified with materialism. “The demonstration 
of the unreality of the physical world has .. . been proved in an indis- 
putable manner and is admitted by all philosophers (who are not crass 
materialists and who are not involved in the strident contradictions of 
materialism).” The Essence of Esthetic, Eng. tr., London (1921), p. 10. 
The Italian original is entitled: Breviario di Estetica, and appears in: 
Nuovi Saggi di Estetica, Bari (1920). If the problem of knowledge be 
posed by the idealist himself, it is true that by starting from thought 
We can never rejoin being, but must remain confined to thought. No 
better confirmation of this thesis, supported by E. Gilson: Le réalisme 
méthodique, Paris (1936), s. d.; Réalisme thomiste et critique de la connais- 
sance, Paris (1939), can be found than this statement of Croce: “If being 
is conceived as external to the human spirit, and knowledge as separable 
from its object, so much so that the object could be without being known, 
it is evident that the existence of the object becomes a position, or some- 
thing placed before the spirit, given to the spirit, extraneous to it, which 
the spirit would never appropriate to itself unless it were courageously to 
swallow the bitter mouthful with an irrational act of faith.” Logic as 
the Science of Pure Concept, London (1917), p. 172. To attempt to con- 
fute this on idealist terrain is a futile and needless effort. The mind 
must either openly and humbly acknowledge its ordination to the real and 
the presence of the real at the first moment of reflection, or profess “ the 
auto-intelligibility of thought, which never has need of appealing to any- 
thing external to itself in order to understand itself.” Theory and History 
of Historiography, London (1921), p. 100. “A Vorigine du réalisme, il y 
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and being are identical always appeared the most natural solu- 
tion of the problem of knowledge, nor did the alternative answer 
seem even plausible. ‘“ I, when once I had overcome the senti- 
mental regrets caused by my abandonment of religion, soon 
settled down into a kind of unconscious immanentism, caring 
for no other world than that in which I actually lived, and not 
conscious, in any direct or primary way, of the problem of 
transcendence. Hence I found no difficulty in conceiving the 
relation between thought and being; my difficulty, if I had felt 
a difficulty, would have been the oppositee one, how to conceive 
a being apart from thought or a thought apart from being.” * 
Later reflection, seconded by a close study of Vico, only con- 
solidated this attitude into a conscious and deliberate doctrine. 
Under its inspiration, Croce was led to abolish the dualism of 
mind and object which lay at the basis of the ‘ naturalist’ 
theory of literary criticism. At the very outset he assumed 
that relation implies identity, which assumption in turn led to 
a formal philosophical denial of any reality transcending the 


thinking subject. Thus he was led “ by degrees, having thus 
denied the reality of nature in art, to deny it everywhere and 
to discover everywhere its true character, not as reality but as 
the product of abstracting thought.” ° A reciprocal relation is 
observable between Croce’s esthetic views and his general phi- 


losophical position in virtue of a common agreement on the na- 
ture of knowing and being. Art can flourish in none but a 
purely spiritual world, since no other world exists. 

Instead of the Hegelian triad of Logos, Nature and Spirit, 
Croce substituted the theoretical and the practical as the basic 
divisions in his Philosophy of the Spirit. This modification 
was made in the light of his criticism of the Hegelian dialectic, 


a done une résignation de l’intellect & dépendre d’un réel qui cause sa 
connaissance; & l’origine de l’idéalisme, il y a l’impatience d’une raison qui 
veut réduire le réel & la connaissance, pour étre sfre que sa connaissance 
n’en laissera rien échapper.” (Gilson: Le réalisme méthodique, p. 94.) 

* Autobiography, pp. 88-9. 5 Tbid., p. 94. 
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which so emphasized the opposition between thesis and anti- 
thesis that the resultant synthesis could unite these moments 
only by emptying them of all significance. To overcome this 
untenable dualism of opposites, Croce proposed a conjunction of 
distinct factors or aspects of the concrete concept. In this way ° 
philosophical investigation can be limited to the manifestations 
of the spirit alone, banishing from the provenance of true 
knowledge such a pseudo-concept as ‘an external universe or 
objective reality.’ When this is opposed to the notion of in- 
ternal spiritual reality, both terms of the opposition are reduced 
to abstract concepts which can never be synthesized. The tri- 
adic scheme must be replaced by the doctrine of the grades of 
the Spirit, in which both moments are concrete and need not 
be overcome. “ For those degrees, considered in their distinc- 
tion, are the concept of the spirit in its determinations, and not 
the universal concept of spirit considered in its dialectic of 
synthesis of opposites.” * Within the theoretical sphere are 
found art and philosophy: the knowledge of individuals 
through images and the knowledge of the universal through the 
pure concept. The individual spirit passes constantly from one 
manifestation to the other, although the dissatisfaction which 
engenders this oscillation does not spring from either form con- 
sidered as distinct. 

Croce is hard pressed to explain this movement of the 
spirit. Rejecting the Hegelian function of the synthesis as 
Aufhebung,’ he nevertheless admits that “spirit in passing 

* What is Living and what is Dead in the Philosophy of Hegel, Eng. 
tr., London (1915), pp. 92-3. For the relation of Hegel and Croce, ef. C. 
Mazzantini: “ Lo Hegelismo in Italia,” Hegel nel centario della sua morte, 
Milano (1932). 

* Hegel, p. 130; Essence, p. 17. That this misinterprets Hegel’s meaning 
is the contention of B. Bosanquet: Proceedings of the British Academy, 
Vol. IX (1914). Cf. Croce’s reply: “ La ‘ mort de Vart’ dans le systéme 
hégélien,” Revue de métaphysique et de morale, t. XCI (1934) ; also, 
appendix IV of Cié che é vivo e cio ché @ morto della Filosofia di Hegel, 


printed in: Saggio sullo Hegel, Bari (1913), but not included in the 
English translation. 
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from art to philosophy negates art and at the same time main- 
tains it as the expressive form of philosophy.”* Spirit is 
forced by a contradiction at the very heart of the real to make 
this eternal transition, for reality is essentially a becoming 
which breaks down all boundaries and absolute disjunctions. 
Fair is foul and foul is fair in this Heraclitean universe with 
its idealist basis. ‘ We know that being, thought as pure be- 
ing, is the same as not-being or nothing; and nothing, thought 
as pure nothingness, is the same as pure being. Thus, the 
truth is neither the one nor the other, but is becoming, in which 
both are, but as opposites, and, therefore, indistinguishable: 
becoming is being itself, which has in it not-being, and so is 
also not-being.” ° As justification for his fieristic monism, then, 
Croce is obliged to return to the Hegelian sophistry. The 
honor of the concrete is secured only in the rarefied region of 
abstract dialectic, while the anti-metaphysical view of life rests 
ultimately on a metaphysical assertion. Should any protests 
issue from quarters intent upon preserving specificity as well 
as individuality, a neat strategm may be employed with telling 
effect: it is advisable “to combat every distinction by opposi- 
tion, by declaring it to be merely abstract.” *° In this way it 
becomes possible to determine a priori the conditions of all ex- 
perience without delaying to refute the arguments brought for- 
ward by proponents of concretely different orders of being 
and real distinctions which are not simply aspectual but hierar- 
chical. Thus the prologue to the Crocean esthetic is located in 
the tranquil heaven of self-contained idealism. 

Hegel, p. 91. 

® Logic, pp. 95-5. “ L’essere, pensato come puro essere, é stato ricono- 
scinto il medesimo che il nonessere o il niente; e il niente, pensato come 
puro mente, il medesimo che l’essere puro. Cossiché la veritaé non é stata 
riposta né nell’uno né nell’altro, ma nel divenire, in cui entrambi sono, 
ma come opposti e percid indistinguibili : il divenire é Vessere stesso, che 
ha in sé il non essere ed é quindi insieme non essere.” Logica come Scienza 
del Concetto Puro, ed. 4, Bari (1920), p. 60. Appendix I of Filosofia di 


Hegel contains an essay on the concept of becoming in Hegel. 
20 Logic, p. 95. 
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From this vantage-point the nature and limits of esthetic in- 
tuition may be derived by rigorous deduction. Although it is 
an immediate experience, we must not suppose that it appre- 
hends a being other than its own subjectivity, that it places us 
in contact with an independent reality. For this would involve 
admitting the realist doctrine and would endanger the entire 
structure of.an immanent esthetic. ‘“ We could have a pure 
perception of a physical object in one way only; that is to say, 
if physical or external nature were a metaphysical reality, a 
truly real reality, and not, as it is, a construction or abstrac- 
tion of the intellect. If such were the case, man would have an 
immediate intuition, in his first theoretical moment, both of 
himself and of external nature, of the spiritual and of the 
physical, in an equal degree.” * Such a position is ruled out on 
an idealist view, since the object of esthetic intuition can be 
nothing other than certain aspects of the mind itself. In 
objectifying its feelings, moods and impressions, the mind 
forms images as the proper object of its contemplation. Since 


Croce insists that this activity is the foundation upon which 
all subsequent knowledge rests, we must not suppose him to be 
describing what is ordinarily known as creative imagination,” 


11 B. Croce: “ Pure Intuition and the Lyrical Character of Art,” an 
address translated and printed as an appendix to the first edition of the 
Engl. ed. of Aesthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistic, 
London (1909), pp. 397-8. The original of this address is printed in: 
Problemi di Estetica, Bari ed. 2 (1923). The translation is not found in the 
second edition of the Aesthetic, London (1922). All references to the Eng- 
lish version of Pure Intuition refer to the first edition of the Aesthetic; 
all references to the English version of the Aesthetic itself refer to the 
second edition. The original text has been consulted in each instance and 
the page reference given for ready comparison. The edition used is: 
Estetica come scienza dell’espressione e linguistica generale, ed. 5, Bari 
(1922). 

12 “Aesthetic contemplation has in like manner . . . appeared to be a 
natural force creating the world of intuition, which the philosophical ac- 
tivity of man afterwards understands and recreates logically.” Philosophy 
of the Practical, London (1913), p. 15. All forms of theoretical activity 
construct (or abstract, for these terms are equivalent in Croce) the 
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the operation of which supposes some previous sensations and a 
store of simple images. On the present theory, perception is 
an intellectual act of judgment involving concepts, and is there- 
fore consequent upon esthetic intuition.** Before the world 
can be perceived it must first be constituted by the creative 
activity of intuition.** A certain content or material which 
the intuitive activity fashions into an image is, indeed, ad- 
mitted. While sensation is a formless matter in its original 
state, it is converted by the imagination into a concrete form. 
In the development of the notion of content-form we find a 
graphic instance of the influence of Croce’s epistemology upon 
his esthetic views and the ensuing inconsistencies. “ Matter, in 
its abstraction, is mechanism, passivity; it is what the spirit 
of man suffers but does not produce. Without it no human 
knowledge or activity is possible.... Matter, clothed and con- 
quered by form, produces concrete form. It is the matter, the 
content, which differentiates one of our intuitions from another: 
the form is constant: it is spiritual activity, while matter is 


objects of their knowledge, esthetic intuition directly from the affective 
side of the spirit, philosophy of the pure concept indirectly from the world 
of intuition in which alone the concept can arise. The epistemological im- 
port of this theory seems to have escaped T. Lynch: “The Aesthetic 
Theory of Benedetto Croce,” New Scholasticism, v. IX, n. 2. For him the 
activity of imagination as outlined by Croce is simply a systematic state- 
ment of that image-forming function to which all great poets bear witness. 
“Tt is thought that Croce uses intuition as synonymous with a faculty that 
spontaneously creates images. By it he means images born of observa- 
tion.” (art. cit., p. 103) Croce means much more than this, including 
the creation of the objects of simple observation. “Come posizione e 
risoluzione di problemi (fantastici o estetici), l’arte, dunque, non ripro- 
duce alcunché di esistente, ma produce sempre alcunche di nuovo, forma 
una nuovo situazione spirituale, e percid non é imitazione, ma creazione.” 
Nuovi Saggi, p. 156. This entire essay, entitled “ L’arte come creazione e 
la creazione come fare,” should be meditated upon before attempting to 
reconcile Croce with realism and poetic testimony. 

18 Logic, pp. 154-5. rappresentazione (l’arte) & condizione della 
percezione.” Problemi, p. 66. 

14H. Carr brings out the literally creative character of imagination in 
his article: “ Mr. Bosanquet on Croce’s Esthetic,” Mind, n. s. 114, p. 210. 
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changeable. Without matter, spiritual activity would not for- 
sake its abstractness to become concrete and real activity, this 
or that spiritual content, this or that definite intuition.” *° 
This critical passage fairly bristles with difficulties. How can 
formless, and presumably indeterminate and homogeneous, 
matter provide a basis for distinction among intuitions? As. 
an artificial construct of the mind it can scarcely bear the 
weight placed on it here in fulfilling so real a function. As a 
product of an intellect which operates only in and through 
intuition, matter cannot at the same time produce the image 
whose presence it presupposes.*® Again, we may inquire whence 


18 Hsthetic, pp. 5-6; Estetica, pp. 8-9. 

1° A few pages later, Croce writes that “the content is that which is 
convertible into form, but it has no determinable qualities until this trans- 
formation takes place. We know nothing about it.” Esthetic, p. 16; 
Estetica, p. 19. This last inconsistency has been noted by J. Turner: 
“The Elements of Croce’s Esthetic—A Criticism,” The Monist, v, XXXI, 
n. 2, p. 212. In a reply to his Italian critic, Aliotta, who raised a similar 
objection against the teaching in the Esthetic, Croce involved himself 
more deeply in the monistic quandry by denying any other existence to 
matter than that of a pure expositional convenience, a deus ex machina to 
explain multiplicity and then to be discarded. “Ora, esiste la materia? 
Evidentemente, no.... E quando un filosofo parla (e non pud non 
parlare) di materia, intende solamente di quel concetto che é@ stato 
foggiato per opera d’astrazione e per un fine determinato, e che non ha 
vaiore se non per quel fine.” Problemi, p, 483. But even an idealist phi- 
losopher must provide something more than an empirical account of what 
in fact he does, he must show that there are solid grounds for treating 
matter in this cavalier fashion. How can a mere product of abstraction 
concretize a form? That some principle of individuation must be in- 
voked is admitted, but we may ask whether an intellectual construct which 
“non designa una realita effetualle” (loc. cit.) can effectively function as 
a differential element. Or are the individual forms themselves distin- 
guished only mentally? Croce’s reduction of all literary types to a com- 
mon form is the reflection on the literary level of his monistic ontology. 
E. Carritt appreciates the plight of his master and raises another prob- 
lem. “I do not see how Croce can maintain that our volitions (which 
are this matter) do not exist; though, till expressed, they may not be 
known. For according to him they are reality (Practica, p. 205).” The 
Theory of Beauty, London (1931, ed. 4), p. 200, n. 1. In reply, I believe 
Croce would distinguish between will and emotions as esthetic facts and 
as naturalistic categories. Only in the latter sense would he consider the 
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arises the concreteness of the esthetic form in a system which 
asserts that “ there is no passage from the qualities of the con- 
tent to those of the form.” ** To say that conversion is effected 
is to relapse into a mere description in the absence of a philo- 
sophical explanation, an admission that the hylomorphic con- 
ception of mental experience is inadequate. Most serious of all 
the questions raised by this text is one which threatens the 
entire idealist basis of a pure esthetic. Does not the passivity 
of matter imply a receptive element in sensation and hence also 
an external agent? If man does not produce it, is it not pro- 
duced in him from without? This objection Croce was not 
slow to recognize, and under its pressure he was led to construe 
the testimony of artists in a way more strictly consonant with 
his general view of reality. 

As the lowest grade of spiritual activity, intuition cannot 
include concepts among its proper objects. Nor is there an 
extra-mental nature which could in any way supply the con- 
tent which is found in poetic experience. Since the avenues 
of intellect and realist perception are closed, the content of 
esthetic contemplation must be found exclusively in the affec- 
tive side of mental life. By an a priori esthetic synthesis the 
imagination fashions the states of the soul into a pure image, 
which formative process constitutes the intuition itself. ‘ Out- 
side logic in its various forms and blendings, no other psychic 
content remains, save that which is called appetites, tendencies, 


matter of intuition non-existent; cf. Problemi, p. 484; Nuovi Saggi, p. 154. 
This is the only sense, however, in which matter could fulfill the role 
assigned it in this system. Croce sees no other escape than to posit a 
monopsychism, an identity of nature between the imagination of the artist 
and that of his audience based on the oneness of the universal spirit con- 
cretized in them all. (Essence, pp. 93-4.) Whatever the quantitative 
differences between myself and Shakespeare, we possess identically the 
same intuitive nature and so I can express his artistic vision within me. 
“To e lautore dell’Otello siamo fatti della medesima sostanza estetica, sia 
pure distrubuita, per cosi dire, in quantit&é varie tra noi e variamente 
eccitabile in circostanze varie.” Problemi, pp. 471-2. 
17 Esthetic, p. 16; Estetica, p. 19. 
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feelings and will. These things are all the same and constitute 
the practical form of the spirit, in its infinite gradations and in 
its dialectic (pleasure and pain). Pure intuition, then, since it 
does not produce concepts, must represent will in its mani- 
festations, that is to say, it can represent nothing but states of 
the soul.” ** Not only are these states the immediate material 
for imaginative elaboration: they are the sole foundation for 
poetic insight and the exclusive objects represented. “ What 
gives coherence and unity to the intuition is feeling: the intui- 
tion is really such because it represents a feeling, and can only 
appear from and upon that.” ** Yet the notoriously fugitive 
character of conative states cannot serve as an adequate prin- 
ciple of integration of image and feeling, forcing Croce to 
modify this view by attributing the unity of this “ passionate 
material” to the abiding spirit which underlies this flux.” 
Throughout his investigations the question of the irreducible 
singularity of poetic images presents a stumbling-block to his 
monistic presuppositions. If the exclusive ground for these 
intuitions be located finally in the unity of the spirit, then an 
undifferentiated uniformity world seem to follow. This de- 
preciation of the content of images is admitted in the observa- 
tion that “ all impressions are placed by it (sc. esthetic expres- 
sion) on a level, in so far as they are aestheticized.”™ Here 
variety is sacrificed to monotonous unity, the many to the one, 
the facts of poetic experience to the exigencies of an ideology. 
Since he does not admit the validity of real classes, Croce is 
forced to exaggerate now the empirical plurality of individuals, 
now the ideal identity of all being.” If any special fitness 

18 Pure Intuition,” p. 394. “... L’intuizione pura, non producendo 
concetti, non pud rappresentare se non la volonta nelle sue manifestazioni, 
ossia non pud rappresentare altro che stati d’animo.” Problemi, p. 23. 

29 Hssence, 30. 2° Thid., p. 76. 

*1 Hsthetic, p. 19; Estetica, p. 22: “ Tutte le impressioni sono in essa 
parificate, in quanto vengono estetizzate.” 


22 The difficulties to which the former extreme lead have been examined 
by K. Gilbert: “ The One and the Many in Croce’s Aesthetic,” The Philo- 
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characterizes the choice of artistic material, then it should be 
admitted that the content is distinctive and of some importance. 

In an effort to inject some philosophical justification into 
this account, the ancient notion of an eternal return is revived, 
reduced in proportions from the cosmic spaciousness of Oriental] 
and Greek thought to the more modest dimensions of contem- 
porary subjectivity. While the economic and ethical activities 
which constitute the practical grade of the spirit are founded 
upon the theoretical disciplines of art and logic, this must not 
be understood in any absolute and vertical sense. Rather do 
these grades constitute a ‘ neuter O,’ a closed sphere of mutual 
dependence and alternate support, where each in turn serves to 
underly the other. Here is no mere exemplification of the 
scholastic axiom: causae ad invicem sunt causae, since there is 
question of complete ontological dependence in the order of 
total causation. In its theoretical moment spirit constitutes 
reality by knowing it, yet it is also true that “the practical 
activity is reality itself in its immediacy, and that no other 
reality (or we may say other nature) is conceivable outside 
will-action.... The will is the necessary precedent of knowl- 
edge in the sense of a constitutive will, without which no knowl- 
edge would be thinkable.” ** Each reciprocally conditions and 
is conditioned by its counterpart in such fashion that in turn 
each is adequate cause and proper effect. 

In advocating such a complete subversion of the first prin- 
ciples of thought and being, half-measures are fatal: one must 
sophical Review, v. XXXIV, n. 5. That the antithesis can never be re- 
solved on Croce’s principles is the conclusion of Mrs. Gilbert’s study. 
“In so far as he makes beauty both the utterly unique and also the 
intelligible and reinstatable, he combines two ideas which, as ideas, are 
irreconcilable. ... It is only through space that Croce can explain the 
differences between the individuals of the universal Beauty, and yet the 
peculiar form of his aesthetic idealism which makes the intuition always 
disembodied spirit precludes his right to use that principle of individua- 
tion. Logically his one and his many must forever dwell apart.” Art. 


cit., pp. 455-6. 
*8 Practical, pp. 293-4. 
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sin boldly and irrevocably to carry the day. The accusation 
of a vicious circle must be faced and confuted by the desperate 
expediency of involving God in this universal relativism. The 
entire circular series is so completely relative that it includes 
or comprises the absolute within itself. Little wonder that 
“the cement of causality ” and “the magic wand ” of finality 
are eliminated from this system, especially in its latest stages 
where philosophy is merged in an ever-changing historical 
process.** By adding contingency to contingency, so that all 
being is thoroughly dependent, Croce purports to generate the 
necessary and independent being. “ The criticism of Vicious 
circles includes in itself and affirms the idea of a circularity 
that is not vicious; thought and being are not a succession of 
two finites, but an absolute relation, that is, the Absolute itself. 

This God already exists in and for the circle.” ** We have 
here a return to the Hegelian Absolute Spirit which progres- 
sively unfolds itself in the relative as constituting the inner- 
most essence of changing reality. How this identification tran- 
spires is nowhere in Croce the subject of an extended argu- 
mentation or proof: the bald assertion is considered sufficient 
warrant as carrying with it a weight of self-evidence. Should 
it be objected that the principle of non-contradiction is thus 
openly violated, it is pointed out that absolute differences are 
only ‘ abstract notions’ and that being and non-being must be 
identified in a boundlessly hospitable becoming. Fortunately 
for intelligible articulation, men of this persuasion (as Aris- 
totle remarked of a similar asservation) do not always believe 
what they profess. Nothing could be more patently reliant 
upon some common acceptance of the basic principles than 


*4 Cf. Historiography, p. 72. For the more recent development of this 
line of Croce’s thought, cf. History as the Story of Liberty, New York 
(1940), and a series of three articles appearing in successive issues of 
the Revue de métaphysique et de morale, an. 47, n. 1-3. 

°° Practical, p. 302; Hssence, p. 80; this last text is striking: Nuovi 
Saggi: “ Questio Dio esiste gia nel circolo e pel circolo.” (P. 69) 
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Croce’s own emphatic statements, upholding a definite view as 
they do. 

Not the evidence uncovered by his literary studies ** so 
much as’the conclusions implicit in his idealist notion of the 
derivation by a will-act of this reality which serves as esthetic 
material led Croce to specify his pure intuition as lyricism. 
Since the content of esthetic contemplation can only be states of 
the soul which are produced voluntarily by itself, the supreme 
and unique concern of the artist must be the expression of his 
own personality.” What would be nothing more than a literary 
commonplace in another context serves here to emphasize a radi- 
cally subjective and immanentist view of reality and esthetic 
activity. ‘“‘ Ogni vera creazione d’arte é pura intuizione solo a 
patto di essere pura lirica. ... An image, which is not the 
expression of a state of the soul, is not an image, since it is 
without any theoretical value.... For reality is nothing (as 
we henceforth know) than becoming, possibility that passes 
into actuality, desire that becomes action, from which desire 
springs forth again unsatiated. The artist who represents it 
ingenuously, produces the lyric for this very reason. For him 
there is no necessity to reach it from without, as a new ele- 
ment.” 7° The reality which fecundates the imagination is 
itself the product of the will and emotions. 


2° As suggested by Autobiography, p. 104. 

27In maintaining that there is a necessary link between Croce’s monism 
and his theory of lyrical intuition-expression, I must reject the eirenic 
effort made by E. Chiocchetti: La filosofia di Benedetto Croce, Milano 
(1924, ed. 3), to dissociate them and to unite the latter with a dualistic 
view. “Noi non vediamo come la teoria della pura intuizione sia possi- 
bile e coerente solonel sistema monistico del Croce e non nel nostro, dualis- 
tico” (p. 194). Previously, p. 191, Chiocchetti declared that the identitiy of 
art and linguistic expression, genius and taste, had been perfectly demon- 
strated by Croce. But Croce’s arguments rest ultimately upon an idealist 
and monistic foundation, nor is it possible to give any other precise mean- 
ing to an intuition which is an expression because it constitutes its 
object. 

8 Nuovi Saggi, p. 125; “ Pure Intuition,” p. 397; Practical, p. 269. 
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That intuition and expression are identical *° is an inevitable 
consequence of this curious blend of an excessively theoretical 
and an equally excessive practical attitude towards esthetic 
activity. Being nothing other than an elaboration of psychic 
content, an a priori construction of the object in its individual 
form, intuition is itself a formative act or expression. No 
genuine receptivity and reductiun to act by means of another 
principle are admitted, since there is no agent apart from the 
will of the subject and no being except the product of mental 
synthesis. To objectify the states of one’s soul is the office of 
lyricism, allowing no real difference between the projective 
function and the awareness.*° Transferred to the level of 
imagination, this teaching on the autointelligibilita del pensiero 
subscribes to what has been signalized as the characteristic error 
of idealism: the belief that to know is to make, that the cogni- 
tive process is included within the categories of action and 
passion as the impression of a self-constructed form upon a self- 
furnished matter.** On this reckoning, knowledge must be 
either so completely active that it constitutes its own object or 
so completely passive that it simply reflects an extrinsic and 
unrelatable field of objects. To avoid the inconveniences of the 
mirror view of cognition, Croce knew no other alternative than 
idealist activism.**® Here again the monistic bias of idealism 
continually threatens to substitute a universal materialist inter- 


2° Occasionally, Croce employs a more realist phrase, observing that 
“expression presupposes impression, and particular expressions particular 
intuitions.” Zsthetic, p. 19; Estetica, p. 23. 

8° Hsthetic, pp. 8-9; Estetica, p.11. 

1Cf. J. Maritain: Réflerions sur Vintelligence et sur sa vie propre, 
Paris (1930, ed. 3), pp. 34-5, 49-51; Y. Simon: Introduction @ Vontologie 
du connaitre, Paris (1934), ch. II: “ Connaissance et activité.” 

32 “Acainst current realism, which considers mind as the mere spectator 
and observer of external or natural reality, it (sc. Croce’s theory) asserts 
the identity of reality and consciousness, which is the basic position of 
all idealism.” R. Piccoli: Benedetto Croce: An Introduction to His Phi- 
losophy, New York (1922), p. 101. This neo-realism has little in com- 
mon with the realism of the philosophia perennis. 
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pretation of being for an arbitrarily-chosen spiritualist one, 
conceiving knowledge on the analogy of natural generation. 
And when immanentism erects itself into an absolute method, 
it soon loses its bearings by equating truly immanent operations 
or qualities with transitive actions. Such is the retributive 
irony of a dialectic which refuses to submit to the regulation of 
being as the first condition and starting-point of its exercise. 
The third member in this “ sublime tautology, altogether dif- 
ferent from the emptiness which is usually condemned in that 


expression ” ** is art, giving us the equation: intuition = ex- 


pression — art. Although Croce in one place gives credit to 
Aristotle for having clearly differentiated the theoretical from 
the practical,** he recognizes no distinctly poietical discipline 
or philosophy of production. Since the practical for him is a 
matter of will only,*° it is impossible to include art under that 
class: there is no practical or productive knowledge. Voli- 
tional activity must be concerned solely with the determination 


of ethico-economic conduct, not with producing modifications 
in the environment in any real way. For “ that which is called 
matter, movement, and material modification from the natur- 
alistic point of view, is already included in the volitional 


*8 Logic, p. 117. Croce always avails himself of the advantages to be 
found in the fallacious use of reason, but protests that his fallacies are 
free from the errors which usually attach to their employment. “ The 
keystone of Croce’s method consists in a skillful application of the Law of 
Identity combined with a partial denial of the Law of Contradiction. Thus 
when Intuition is identified with Expression it may be asserted that all 
intuitions are expressed without any further necessity of proof. Then if 
Intuition-expression be identified with Art, it follows that all intuitions 
are works of art.” Ogden, Richards and Wood: The Foundations of 
Aesthetics, New York (1929), p. 43. 

*4Even this distinction he seems not to have understood correctly, 
supposing that the practical is not a form of knowledge but only of voli- 
tion. “It is certain that the Aristotelian philosophy, in accordance with 
good sense, preserved the distinction between the two forms of the spirit, 
the theoretical and the practical, the reason and the will.” Practical, pp. 
149-50. 

*5 Cf. note 34, supra; Esthetic, pp. 50-1; Estetica, pp. 56-7. 
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spiritual act.” °° The naturalistic categories are merely artifices 
of intellect for practical life. On the other hand, intuition 
has already been defined as a making process, i. e. as productive 
activity or art. 

Art, then, is a purely theoretical function finding complete 
expression within the mind itself, in the only reality which can 
be admitted by an idealist. It is absurd to speak of externaliza- 
tion as falling within the province of art, since this issues in 
the so-called physical fact which is a mental construct entirely 
dissociated from the spiritual operation of art.** In a reveal- 
ing phrase, Croce assigns as his reason for isolating esthetic 
activity from all productive conditions the fact that “ although 
often found united, they are not united necessarily or by the 
bond of identity of nature.” ** For him there can be no simi- 
larity or relation which is not founded on identity, no differ- 
ence which does not betoken mutual exclusion. There are no 
distinct things which are alike in some respects: either we have 
mental distinctions made in one single nature or completely 
disparate entities. In this attempt to support a monistic out- 
look by a dualistic methodology, Croce takes his place in the 
the Spinozistic tradition which has dominated a considerable 
sector of modern thought. If nature be a concept constructed 
by intellect, then the interval between mind and ‘things’ 
can be closed only by intellect. Art should recognize 
that this distinction is irrelevant to its own activity, which 
must presume the strictest identity of thought and things. “ If 
we start with the distinction, we can never again reach wnity: 
distinction requires an intellectual act, and what the intellect 
has divided intellect or reason alone, not art or imagination, 

8° Practical, p. 75. 

87 T] concetto di un’opera d’arte esterna @ da me considerato grosso 
assurdo filosofico. L’opera d’arte @ atto spirituale, e percid non é mai 
fatto esterno (fisico).” Problemi, p. 470. 

88 Hsthetic, p. 50; Estetica, p. 55: “. . . e quantunque frequentemente vi 


si trovi congiunto, non vi si congiunge necessariamente, ossia per identita 
di natura.” 
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can reunite and synthetize.” *® That the distinction might not 
be of the mind’s making at all but of the structure of reality is 
a view which is not considered by Croce except as implying 
the inability of such a position to institute any relation between 
knowing and being, conceived as independent of the human 
mind. For him, any distinction between intuition and expres- 
sion involves their complete separation beyond all hope of 
union. Realism is represented as maintaining so complete an 
antithesis between mind and reality that the cognitive propor- 
tion cannot be established without reverting to monism. The 
significance of the axiom ens et verum convertuntur is over- 
looked in the attempt to discredit moderate realism by iden- 
tifying it with a crude prallelism. 

Another form taken by the argument in favor of the sufii- 
ciency of internal expression is based on the impossibility of 
inserting a radical discontinuity between spirit and matter into 
the heart of the universe. One term of the antithesis must give 
way: matter is reduced to a mental concept. 


Art, understood as intuition, according to the concept that I have 
exposed, having denied the existence of a physical world outside of it, 
which it looks upon as simply a construction of our intellect, does not 
know what to do with a parallelism of the thinking substance and of 
substance extended in space, and has no need to promote impossible 
marriages, because its thinking substance—or rather, its intuitive act— 
is perfect in itself, and is that same fact which the intellect afterwards 
constructs as extended.*® 


The coming to terms of the artist with his environment, his 
wrestling with marble, oils, building materials or words—all 
these are wholly internal and only erected into physical effort 
by a conceptual fiction.** By a metaphor we may speak of an 


3° “ Pure Intuition,” p. 393. 4° Hssence, p. 44. 

“1 Occasionally, Croce admits that the transition from his purely spirit- 
ual image (if this be not a contradiction in terms) to a physical product 
is difficult to effect. For him the only solution is to deny the reality of 
the physical world as distinct from the spiritual. Having erected an im- 
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embodiment of the artistic conception and of the beautiful 
products of such a process, whereas “this apparent transfor- 
mation of the intuitions into physical things ” * is in reality a 
wholly spiritual function. Nor is there any inherent beauty in 
nature, which is nothing but “a scholastic prejudice, an idol 
of the intellect.” ** The world of the artist is a dream-world 
in which reality and unreality are indistinguishably merged,** 
so that it may seem to him as if his expressive efforts must be 
consummated in terms of a material medium.*° 

That such is the common persuasion of the artist is not 
denied by Croce, but he would deprive it of any theoretical 
value, interpretating it in terms of mere communication. The 
existence of other minds and the impossibility of communi- 


passable barrier, he then denies that it need be scaled. “ Per lestetico, 
non esistono cose che si misurino, pesino o céntino: esistono solamente 
immagini, atti spirituali. Trovare un passagio o una connessione tra la 
spiritualita dell’immagine et quei complessi fisci di colori, suoni e voci é 
impresa disperata. Con che non si vuol negare che l’espressione interna 
sia insieme movimento et fatto fisicamente costruibile.” Problemi, p. 470. 

“2 Hssence, p. 46; Nuovi Saggi, p. 40: “. . . questa apparente trasforma- 
zione delle intuitioni in cose fisiche.” 

43 Practical, pp. 249-50. 

*¢ When he contrasts art with philosophy, Croce usually insists on this 
absence of all distinctions as the characteristic note of esthetic intuition. 
Yet in opposing the ‘ dualist’’ view of reality he seems quite certain of the 
definitive and exclusive content of art. “Art on its side tacitly protests 
against metaphysical dualism. It does so, because, being the most imme- 
diate form of knowledge, it is in contact with activity, not with passivity; 
with interiority, not exteriority; with spirit, not with matter, and never 
with a double order of reality.” “ Pure Intuition,” p. 398. For a tacit 
protest, this seems to require a reflective consciousness far beyond the 
simple awareness Croce ordinarily allows art. 

45 With this notion of an elaborate self-deceit, cf. the emphatic state- 
ment of E. Bullough, in the symposium “ Mind and Medium in Art (IV),” 
British Journal of Psychology, v. XI, p. 37: “Unless the vision is con- 
ceived in terms of the medium, it would be almost an abuse of language to 
call it vision at all. This influence penetrates the vision in its minutest 
details, in proportion to the perfection of the adaptation between the 
mind and the medium, i. e. of the technique of the artist. It is a crude 
but well-known illustration that a statue cannot be conceived in marble 
and executed in bronze.” 
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cating with them through internal expression alone are taken 
simply as facts which in no way undermine the idealist position 
nor require a delicate adjustment to the general system. It is 
this ease with which Croce makes the transition from an idealist 
to a semi-realist vocabulary which has enlisted the support of 
some enthusiastic littérateurs and has almost prohibited sober 
philosophical analysis of his position. Thus we learn that 
esthetic expressions are also practical facts which may be con- 
sidered physical in so far as they serve as mnemonic devices 
for the agent and “ physical stimulants of reproduction ” *° for 
other minds. That this admission presents a serious epistemo- 
logical problem does not appear to be recognized, although here 
the material world is treated as something more that a mere 
product of the mind. To suppose the real existence of other 
minds with whom the artist may communicate is an inconse- 
quential admission forced on Croce by the actual conditions of 
art rather than accounted for by his theory of knowledge.*” So 
also, in determining the proportions of a work of art, “ the de- 
mand for bulk in the beautiful is thus reduced to the actual 
presence of the physical fact, which serves for the reproduction 
of the beautiful.” ** Nothing could be more acceptable to the 
artist than this sound piece of realist truth, and nothing more 
inconsistent with the author’s usual stand. Such statements can 
only be reconciled with the thesis of pure subjectivity by sup- 
posing that whatever is intended to serve a purpose, and so is 
instinct with mental direction, is itself only a mental fact. 

It should be understood, however, that externalization is 
quite extrinsic to art itself, since the latter is only theoretical 

4° Esthetic, p. 97; Estetica, p. 106. 

“7 This consideration forced even Carritt to remark: “ we seem forced to 
conclude that he (sc. Croce) must abandon either his identification of 
intuition and expression or his belief in the communicability of aesthetic 
experience.” Theory, p. 201. 

‘8 Esthetic, p. 108; Estetica, p. 119: “Il requisito della grandezza del 


bello si riduce in tal modo a quello della presenza effettiva del fatto 
fisica, che serve alla riproduzione del bello.” 
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and finds completion in an expression within the mind. For 
this there need be no painful adaptation of an original intuition 
to a working image capable of concrete manifestation in 
sensuous form. No insight into his own experience is gained 
by the artist when he attempts to inform a medium, for this 
externalization is no integral stage in the artistic process to 
which he is naturally impelled by a desire for fulfillment. It is 
entirely optional and unrelated to the esthetic fact itself.* 
“The work of art (the aesthetic work) is always internal; and 
what is called external is no longer a work of art.” °° In the 
face of indeniable testimony idealist monism invariably resorts 
to an exaggerated dichotomy intended to disrupt the harmony 
and to accentuate the differences between internality and ex- 
ternality to such an extent that the latter must be suppressed if 
personal unity is to be preserved. Of all the manifestations of 
the composite nature of man and his commerce with a real 
material world, none embarrasses the idealist more than the 
artistic function in its essentially incarnational ordination. Un- 
willing to admit a genuinely sensuous moment in the expres- 
sion of intuition, he is compelled to dissociate this experience 
entirely from its material realization. Cut off thus rudely from 
significant continuity with the esthetic vision, the work of 
externalization is reduced to a mechanical impression upon a 
medium which the intellected projects for its own use. When 
art looks for a saviour from brute materialism in the idealist 
quarter, it must be prepared to sacrifice its most characteris- 
tically human feature for a pottage of tenuous abstractions and 
orphic pronouncements. 

The fourth moment in this tautologia sublime is beauty, 
which may be defined as “ successful expression, or better, as 
expression and nothing more, because expression when it is not 

4° Hsthetic, p. 111; Estetica, p. 122: “ Noi non possiamo volere o non 


volere la nostra visione estetica: possiamo, bensi, volerla o no estrinsecare.” 
5° Psthetic, p. 51; Estetica, p. 57. 
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successful is not expression.” ** Although such a definition is 
not very enlightening and only imperceptibly advances the dis- 
cussion, it is a strictly logical conclusion in a system which 
admits no reality outside the mind and its operations. This 
supposition precludes as a meaningless task all investigation of 
the objective notes of beauty and comes perilously close to a 
purely formalistic notion of the beautiful, however much Croce 
may protest. All mental expressions are thus asthetic facts and 
admit of merely quantitative differences, if the abstract cate- 
gory of quantity may be said to apply here or to effectively 
differentiate anything. No light is thrown on the nature of 
beauty by this approach except negatively, by distinguishing it 
from ugliness or unsuccessful expression. But even this fails 
to tell us what it is that ugly things lack, where they fall short 
of a standard which has not been positively specified.” To 
affirm that beauty is successful expression and ugliness ** unsuc- 


51 Msthetic, p. 79; Estetica, p. 88. Since beauty is also the pure concept 
of esthetic intuition (Logic, p. 84), the distinction between art and logic 
breaks down from the standpoint of the unity of the spirit. 

52 This defect has been noted by C. Valentine: “Mind and Medium in 
Art (V),” British Journal of Psychology, v. XI, p. 49. Valentine adds 
this observation: “Even for the artist, I can scarcely believe that the 
richest experience is always in the creative imagination; but rather that 
normally, especially in visual art and in music, the artist embodies his 
imaginations in a medium, not only to communicate them to others, as 
Mr. Clutton Brock holds, but to make fuller and more intense his own 
aesthetic enjoyment.” Art. cit., p. 54. 

5° The fallacy of equivocation which forces every idealistic system to 
propose “a new definition of good in which the old good shall be neutral- 
ized through the complicity of evil” (R. Perry: Present Philosophical 
Tendencies, New York, 1912, p. 182}, is operative also in Croce’s esthetic 
and logical views. “ Ugliness is an element in the concept of beauty. 
The two characters, the beautiful and its opposite the ugly, unmeaning 
and unreal and undefinable in abstraction from one another, exist only in 
the synthesis of the distinct concept beauty. So also truth, the distinct 
concept, is a synthesis of the opposites truth and error; and the same is 
true of the concepts of practice, utility and goodness; they include and 
do not exclude worthlessness and evil.” H. Carr: The Philosophy of Bene- 
detto Croce, London (1917), p. 142. In this general blurring of dis- 
tinct features, it might well be that abstract beauty and ugliness are 
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cessful expression signifies nothing unless the criterion itself be 
characterized. This Croce is prevented from doing by the 
nature of his method. In attempting to construct an esthetic 
a priort to experience he is provided with nothing but the 
creative activity of the spirit with which intuition-expression is 
identical. No properties of this activity, however, can be 
known, nor is it subject to internal differentiation on its lowest 
level. Hence there are no qualitative degrees of beauty nor 
any mental expressions which are successful in their kind, 
although not inspired by the esthetic sentiment.™ 

In defense of his rigid restriction of esthetics to a theory of 
art apart from an independent theory of beauty, except in the 
special sense that any concrete and effective intuition-expres- 
sion is beautiful, Croce devoted an essay to what he termed 
“the extra-esthetic conception of the beautiful.” °° The clearest 
and most succinct definition of the beautiful, understood in the 
traditional way as a harmonious relation between a weil-pro- 
portioned object and a person whose senses, intellect and will 
are engaged in its joyous contemplation, is the scholastic for- 
mula: id cuius ipsa apprehensio placet. On the basis of this 
notion the classical estheticians were led to discuss the objec- 
tive notes of unity, variety, regularity, order and proportion. 
They considered the subjective elements as well, examining the 
problems which arose from our awareness of beauty. So much 
Croce recounts in the manner of an historical survey of an 
outmoded view. But such an approach, he maintains, is not 
genuinely esthetic since the concept of the pleasing involves us 


synthesized in the distinct concept, ugliness. This is no more arbitrary 
than Croce’s suggestion, which would include faulty expression in the 
formal notion of successful expression. Not every beautiful thing is per- 
fectly beautiful, but from this it does not follow that beauty itself apart 
from ugliness is unintelligible. 

5K. Carritt: What is Beauty, Oxford (1932), p. 102, is not much more 
helpful: “ What a beautiful thing expresses we cannot of course say; the 
beautiful thing expresses it and nothing else exactly can.” 

55 Nuovi Saggi, pp. 287-93. 
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in hedonistic and practical considerations, which are foreign to 
the purely theoretical nature of art.°° This objection, however, 
cannot justify the exclusion of the classical notion of beauty 
from esthetics. Only because the reality of a material world 
has been ruled out in advance is esthetic theory forbidden to 
inquire into the objective conditions for realizing the beautiful 
and the properties of beautiful works of art and nature. Were 
it not for a strained interpretation placed upon the meaning of 
expression, its analysis would normally issue in an investiga- 
tion of artistic production in its plenary sense. Poietical 
knowledge and activity would then find a rightful place in 
esthetic philosophy. Nor does the joy which accompanies the 
appreciation of beauty involve any deordinated gratification 
of the senses or acquisitive effort, as Croce supposes. A perfect 
disinterestedness and peaceful rest in the splendid object mark 
the genuine esthetic experience. To banish this pleasure on 
the score of hedonism and practicality is to deny the natural 
fulfillment consequent upon the relatively perfect exercise of a 
man’s total powers in the presence of a beautiful object. 

Croce himself admits that the consideration of esthetic 
activity as the lowest moment of the spirit is only a hypothesis, 
nor does he attempt to substantiate it beyond declaring with the 
sceptics that all previous efforts to locate it among the most 
sublime achievements of humankind have failed. ‘ Why not 


invert the attempt, and instead of forming the hypothesis that 
art is one of the summits or the highest grade of the theoretic 
spirit, form the opposite hypothesis, namely, that is one of 
the lowest grades, or the lowest of all?” °’ Why not, indeed, 
if sufficient evidence be adduced which can discredit the pre- 


5° The production of agreeable objects “che si riduce, com’é ovvio, a 
negare l’arte nel suo caraterre teoretico e nel severo ufficio che adempie 
come prima coscienza che lo spirito acquisita di sé e della realté tutta, e 
a trasferirla e disperderla tra le dilettazioni in genere, risolvendola 
nell’attivit& economica o edonistica, che abbracchia anche i diletti del- 
imaginazione.” Nuovi Saggi, p. 290. 

57“ Pure Intuition,” pp. 383-4. 
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vious high estimation of art? This remains another important 
principle which is assumed in the esthetic writings and never 
established elsewhere. Yet it plays a paramount role in the 
Crocean doctrine on intuition, serving as the proof of its non- 
conceptual character as an operation of imagination. To pre- 
serve the rights of imagination, however, it is not necessary to 
isolate its operation from the other human powers. Esthetic 


experience involves not only imagination and imagery * but 


58 Art, Croce defines as “ intuition without intellectual relations.” Hegel, 
p. 124. Nevertheless “intuitive or artistic genius like every form of hu- 
man activity, is always conscious.” Zsthetic, p. 15; Hstetica, p. 18. Com- 
pare this with Coleridge’s testimony concerning the importance of the 
‘twilight realm of thought, the confine, the intermundium’ between past 
and future consciousness, as reported in J. Lowes: The Road to Xanadu, 
pp. 55, 221. Lowes calls this the well of the unconscious. Croce wavers 
concerning the cognitive value of intuition. In one place he states that 
“intuition is knowledge, free of concepts and more simple than the so- 
called perception of the real.” Esthetic, p. 17; Estetica, p. 21. But else- 
where he writes that the poet “intuits and does not know what he in- 
tuites.” Logic, p. 55. Moreover, esthetic intuition yields only a superfi- 
cial acquaintance with the object compared to the knowledge yielded by 
the philosophical concept. “ Intuition gives us the world, the phenomenon; 
the concept gives the noumenon, the Spirit.” Esthetic, p. 31; Estetica, p. 
36. Thus he never resolved the Kantian dualism. Hence also his opposi- 
tion to the Aristotelian conception of art as the manifestation of the uni- 
versal in particular art products. For Croce the intelligible and the sensi- 
ble can never cooperate in art, which is an operation of pure imagination, 
except in a hybrid esthetico-logical way. Esthetic, p. 33; Estetica, p. 38. 
More recently, in his notion of art as the ‘totality or auroral inclusive- 
ness,’ Croce has sought to insert at least an implicit and concrete uni- 
versal reference in esthetic expression. “ Dare, dunque, al contenuto’ senti- 
mentale la forma artistica @ dargli insieme l’impronta della totalita, 
Vafflato cosmico; e, in questo senso, universalita e forma artistica non 
sono due ma uno.“ Nuovi Saggi, p. 128. How to explain as well as affirm 
this cosmic afflatus is a more difficult task. Yet Chiocchetti, op. cit., p, 12, 
believes that Croce is moving towards the traditional position in this 
respect. Because of the peculiar way in which he interprets the practical, 
Croce finds no place for connatural knowledge. Cf. Y. Simon: Critique 
de la connaissance morale, Paris (1934), ch. III: “ L’intelligence disciple 
de amour”; Eng. tr. of The Works of St. John of the Cross, 3 vols., 
London (1934-5): I: 196, 212, 439, 456-9; II: 109; III: 178 and passim. 
Here we find a unitary doctrine more integral than monism. On the ques- 
tion of the artist’s attitude towards his creations we are also left in doubt, 
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also a mind which can discern the intelligible meaning and a 
will which can effectively reach out to the object in its singular 
existence. 

To properly estimate Croce’s work it must be taken as a 
whole and weighed in the light of the principles of interpreta- 
tion provided by himself. When the philosophical import of 
his teaching, an import on which he was insistent, is subjected 
to careful scrutiny it is found wanting as an adequate account 
of poetic experience, art and beauty. Thus it shares the in- 
herent defects of that idealist version of reality on which it 
rests and with which it must stand or fall. Only as an integral 
section of the Philosophy of the Spirit and as a moment in the 
universal reduction of philosophy to history can Croce’s esthetic 
be properly evaluated. The influence of ontological and episte- 
mological considerations on the doctrine of intuition precludes 
any purely literary treatment. On the higher level of phi- 
losophy of being alone can Croce’s views be appreciated and 
criticized. From this perspective it is evident that the abso- 


for Croce cannot decide whether the maker has a passionate conviction 
of the reality of his work or functions merely under a somnambulistic 
impulsion. “Art, to which so many devote their whole lives and which fills 
all with a divine joy, is supremely real. ... The artist neither believes 
nor disbelieves in his image: he produces it.... Art is the dream of the 
life of knowledge. Its complement is waking, lyricism no longer, but the 
concept.” Essence, pp. 9, 10; “ Pure Intuition,” p. 401. However much he 
protests against the conclusion, Croce (no less than Hegel) cannot escape 
a depreciatory and transitional notion of art as infraconceptual, the low- 
est grade of the spirit which is surpassed, even though preserved, in the 
higher reaches of philosophy and history. In the concept of art as a 
dream, we can discern the influence of Schleirmacher’s theory of der 
wachende Traum des Kiinstlers; cf. Croce: “ L’esthétique de Schleir- 
macher,” Revue de métaphysique et de morale, v. XCI, p. 331. Croce’s 
error “is the failure to perceive that artistic contemplation, however in- 
tuitive it may be, is none the less above all imtellectual. Aesthetics ought 
to be intellectualist and intuitivist at the same time.” J, Maritain: Art 
and Scholasticism, p. 163. The Thomistic teaching on the legitimate au- 
tonomy of art and on the simplex apprehensio involved in esthetic experi- 
ence has been treated by F. Olgiati in three important articles, Rivista 
di filosofia neoscolastica, XXV (1933), XXVI (1934). Olgiati’s criticism 
of Croce is incisive. 
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lute subjectivity of Italian neo-Hegelianism required him to 
locate the artistic process entirely within the ideal realm, with- 
out any essential reference to an independent product or object 
of intuition. In harmony with the basic thesis of the auto- 
creativity of the spirit, he could not consider esthetic intuition 
otherwise than as a self-expression in the strictest sense. The 
idealist principle that the object of knowledge is a product of 
the subject is here transferred from epistemology to theory of 
art, maintaining that the source and term of artistic activity is 
the material exclusively supplied by the subject in its emotional 
states. 

Without a sufficiently empirical basis in the testimony of the 
actual producers of the beautiful and its appreciators, Croce’s 
esthetic must ultimately rest on the merits of that monistic 
idealism which supplied its chief tenets. It is incapable of 
independent estimation apart from its metaphysical context, a 
fact which the, literary exponents of expressionism have over- 
looked. What reveals the insufficiency of Croce’s teaching most 
decisively is its divorce of art from the objective beauty of an 
embodied product. Making cannot be identified with knowing: 
art is irreducibly practical and inescapably ordinated to the 
making,of real things. To cut it off from all reference to the 
order of factibilva is to render the notion of art meaningless. 
Its rightful autonomy is then surrendered to the inordinate 
claims of the speculative order with which it has been merged. 
Nor is it a mere accident that Croce cannot offer more than a 
verbal definition of beauty in terms of expression. Where art 
does not issue in a thing made according to the rule of poietical 
reason and the objective requirements of the product, its func- 
tion has been perverted by depriving it of its proper standard 
and end. Hence there is no means for determining whether the 
result is appropriate, whether it manifests that spendor of form 
in which beauty resides. 

Like all aspects of transcendental idealism, expressionism 
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cannot escape an ultimate agnosticism. Where Kant postulates 
an unknowable noumenon and a transcendental unity of con- 
sciousness, Croce identifies esthetic intuition with a productive 
activity which cannot be apprehended more precisely. On his 
premises it is impossible to give content to the definition of 
beauty as successful expression, since the expressive activity 
is a function of the spirit in its creative subjectivity, a sub- 
jectivity which is posited without ever becoming the object of 
knowledge. Finally, natural beauty may not be admitted in 
this doctrine. Nature as object is not expression itself but 
only a mechanical, static result of the expressive activity with- 
out esthetic richness of its own. The glories of heaven and 
earth become a closed book for the consistent idealist. How- 
ever much he lyricizes the concrete, his own method issues in 
an unreal abstractism which is unable to account either for the 
splendors of nature or the achievements of human artists. They 
find their theoretical justification and philosophical basis only 
in the metaphysic of being, for only this perennial wisdom is 
comprehensive enough to include both imagination and intel- 
ligence, subject and object, art and beauty, in a synthesis which 


unites the various factors in an organic whole without destroy- 
ing genuine distinctions in the real order. 


James CoLtins. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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The Road to Liberation. By Yves Simon. Milwaukee: The Tower 
Press, 1942. $2.00. 


Since June 1940 a plethora of books has been written about the Fall 
of France. It has been said that no people ever took defeat to heart so 
bitterly, rationalized it so irrationally, or prepared for revenge more 
systematically than the Germans (or a potent minority) after 1918. 
Perhaps in the future historians will say that never was the collapse 
of a nation analyzed in all its psychological, political, social implica- 
tions with such finesse as that lavished by Frenchmen on their beloved 
France. Yet among these books that of Professor Yves Simon is re- 
markable for its lucid objectivity. Though a warm love of France 
throbs underneath his every page, one feels that he is not primarily 
“ justifying ” France; he is taking her as a test-case to show the world 
the road to liberation. The March to Liberation is a sequel to the Road 
to Vichy, which describes the events leading up to 1940; the translation 
of La marche @ la delivrance sets forth the need of heroic faith in ex- 
ploring the future. The vigor and clarity of the French original are 
readily translatable into English; this fact, however, in no way lessens 
the excellent workmanship of Victor M. Hamm, Associate Professor of 
English at Marquette University. 

To have done with Nazism! This negative reason for pursuing final 
victory is indeed sufficient, as those enduring the ordeal of night in 
Europe realize only too well. But today men are eager for positive 
reasons as well. Therefore, let the scholar risk his academic reputation 
and venture to seek a sound method for exploration of the future. This 
is Professor Simon’s apologia for undertaking this work. 

In seeking to explore the future, even the best minds are tempted to 
build Utopias. “ A Utopia is an edifice erected by a thinker in the clear 
region of rational speculation.” How do men attempt to realize 
Utopia? Ultimately, Simon believes, Utopia is reared only by an abso- 
lute power which stifles the forces of social spontaneity and maintains 
its order against all opposition. The Utopists of the nineteenth century 
thought that man would, by the progressive unfolding of his basically 
noble human instincts, come to term in Utopia. At long last they were 
disillusioned. The phenomenon of our day is the fact that “ Utopias ” 
are being put into effect, not by anarchistic humanitarians, but by the 
most ruthless totalitarians. “The totalitarian state is a huge machine 
for realizing Utopias.” 
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This remarkable analysis of the notion of. Utopia brings to mind the 
prediction of Fyodor Dostoevsky in The Possessed. With extraordinary 
insight he describes the stages by which, even if the “ideal state” of 
benevolent anarchy were established, it would inevitably be transformed 
into the most pitiless despotism the world has ever seen. The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is clearly adumbrated. 

In our quest for a program for the future, we conclude that we can- 
not employ a method that tends to produce the totalitarian state. What 
way, then, is open to us? We are sadly familiar with the inertia and 
scepticism of the democracies before the onrush of Nazism. That 
inertia was caused in large measure by our inability to provide any 
creative vision. Why did our forefathers, on the other hand, have 
hope for the future in times of great stress? They lived in societies 
which, despite all their faults, were animated by heroic faith. What 
Utopia fails to achieve a heroic faith can realize: the indissoluble 
living unity of the future and the present. Those groups inspired by 
heroic faiths are the makers of history. The method of exploration of 
the future is now at hand. It is not the construction of a Utopia, but 
the observation and interpretation of heroic faiths actually at work 
among us. 

What are some of the characteristics of such faith? It has a quality 
of spontaneity which contrasts with the purely rational quality of the 
Utopian idea. It is born of action which makes the participants more 
clearly conscious of their aspirations. Their aspirations bring forth an 
anticipatory image which is the expression of their wills and a repre- 
sentation of the future. Finally, this heroic faith is the work of a 
group conscious of its solidarity and fellowship. (One recalls the 
Communists marching on May Day in New York singing “ Solidarity, 
solidarity.”) Simon paints a vivid picture of an elite group trans- 
forming its milieu. The aptest example, unfortunately, is Nazism. Why 
so? The Nazis had a myth, their adversaries had none. The makers 
of history are animated by powerful myths. 

At this point Professor Simon turns to a brief explanation of terms 
which is, from the philosophical point of view, one of the most interest- 
ing passages in the book. What is a myth? According to the theory 
of Georges Sorel, the term “ myth” signifies a strong faith, the source 
of the driving power of a party or society. Compare Rosenberg’s 
Myth of the Twentieth Century. However, many readers have diffi- 
culty with the word which is invariably associated with fables and illu- 
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sions. Who will die for a myth? On the other hand, the term “ heroic 
faith” suggests that the belief is true and promotes justice. But a 
common term is demanded by all forms of collective enthusiasm, for 
the most vicious and the most virtuous present psychological and socio- 
logical analogies. Accordingly, Simon proposes to designate the genus 
as mystique (after Charles Peguy); the species in which truth and 
justice prevail is termed heroic faith, and that in which evil and error 
predominate is termed myth. 

It was inevitable that the Nazi myth would make history in its image, 
unless just men animated with heroic faith of superior power rose to 
check it. What were we doing while the Hitler-myth was gathering 
momentum? We were engaged in a general examination of conscience. 
We were emphasizing all of our faults and omissions and neglecting 
those of our approaching foes. At this point, the reviewer would like 
to observe that it is perhaps not entirely to our discredit that we 
exaggerated the mote in our eyes and minimized the beam in Hitler’s. 
Besides selfish sentimental pacifism, there was a genuine and unselfish 
striving for peace. I do not feel that all this loving effort was in vain. 
The tragedy was not that our young men were examining their con- 
sciences, and neglecting to read Mein Kampf. After all, it could be 
argued that our political and military leaders did not read it either. 
The tragedy is that so many of us did not fully realize until June 1940 
that we were up against men who would exploit our finer sentiments 
as well as our sloth with pitiless cleverness. 

Professor Simon narrates the story of June 1940, in which historic 
month the long-needed heroic faith was born. The British gave the 
Nazis their first set-back in the skies over Britain, and Free France 
came into being. (We were first rudely awakened in 1940. Will future 
historians record that our heroic faith was aroused in December, 1941?) 

This war is a revolution for liberation. It resembles in many ways 
the wars of liberation of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but in 
final analysis it is unlike any other. This is the question we must 
answer: is this war principally one between nations, or an interna- 
tional civil war? Simon takes France as his test-case. The situation 
of France in 1940-42 is not like that of 1914-18. In France today 
there are many enemies of liberty besides the invader. What is the 
basic explanation for the facility of collaboration? Why are so many 
divergent groups in Laval’s camp? One thinks of startling extremes: 
the unscrupulous venal Doriot and the noble uncompromising Cardinal 
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Baudrillart. (Simon’s analysis of the collaborationism of the great 
Cardinal, who wrote against Nazism before 1939, is one of the most 
illuminating sections of the book). Many Frenchmen who fought 
Germany in 1914 and again in 1940 collaborate in 1942 because their 
basic political and economic attitudes are more on the side of Berlin 
than on that of London. In the light of today’s events, Simon’s argu- 
ment that any final acceptance of the Vichy imposture is impossible 
gains much weight. 

Today we are fighting an international civil war. In all countries 
we find the partisans of Liberty and those of the New Order. Germans 
as well as Poles are battling for freedom. Hence, when victory is won, 
there must be just retribution for the guilty ringleaders but no whole- 
sale revenge, which “has about it nothing French, nothing military, 
and nothing revolutionary.” “The day of liberation will be the day of 
reconciliation.” 

The Fighting French are advancing resolutely towards a Fourth Re- 
public. A return to the Third Republic is as inconceivable as a reten- 
tion of the Vichy imposture. What will some of the features of the 
new regime be? Obviously, Simon cannot discuss the juridical details, 
but the general outline he envisions includes—(1) the restoration of 
universal suffrage, (2) the restoration of property as a guarantee of 
individual and collective liberty against the totalitarian tendencies 
which tempt every state, and (3) the principle that justice, not ex- 
pediency, is the cornerstone of true peace and social order. Simon’s 
justification of universal suffrage is the most sensible I have seen. 
Trenchant arguments have been brought against it. Why reduce the 
diversity and gifts of men to numerically equal ballots? Why give 
the nonentity with an I. Q. of 90 a vote equal to that of Einstein? Is 
not the right to vote a formalité dérisoire? Simon’s argument is 
simply this: universal suffrage is no expression of mystic mass- 
supremacy or the voice of the general will, but is necessary because 
the masses have no protection other than their very number. Other 
groups have access to social power by means of wealth, caste, or intel- 
lectual achievements; the people can vote. And everywhere men today 
are dying for this “ludicrous formality.” Simon’s condemnation of a 
benevolent paternalism as the most reactionary of Utopian schemes can 
be applied fruitfully to our own interracial problem. 

This, in substance, is the theme of the March to Liberation. Beaten 
down by a powerful myth of hate and force, hamstrung by their own 
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scepticism and inertia, free men have endured an ordeal of night. Yet 
now within every country the partisans of the New Order and the 
champions of Liberty are engaged in international civil war, because 
a rebirth of freedom has come out of renewed heroic faith. Animated 
by new hope, free men are moving closer to the liberation of the world. 
The history of the past twenty years testifies that the Third Republic, 
and not it alone, died because it followed the path of least resistance, 
of mere expediency. The Fourth Republic, and all allied democracies, 
must swear allegiance to Justice regardless of cost. 

Professor Simon’s most pointed lesson for scholars is that not only 
politicians and capitalists but intellectuals have been guilty of grievous 
sins of omission. We were afraid of soiling our hands. We were 
men of discussion rather than men of decision. Even now, some men 
may deem it foolish to attempt to chart a path for the future. One 
must not risk one’s academic reputation. It would be so much easier 
to write a carefully documented study of World War II after the 
event, in 1962. But are we so sure that our little world is bomb-proof, 
that Hitler—or his counterpart—will permit us to write in 1962? Pro- 
fessor Simon has little desire to contribute to la trahison des clercs, to 
use the expression of Julien Benda. Hence his courageous exploration 
of the future, animated by the noble faith of which he speaks so 
movingly. Of especial interest to philosophers are his perspicacious 
observations on certain notions in political philosophy, such as the 
theory of myths, heroic faith, Utopia, authority and liberty, and 
monarchy and democracy. In his remarkable lecture, The Nature and 
Functions of Authority, the central theme of what may someday be a 
Summa Politica, Simon has expounded the metaphysical foundations 
of the complementary principles of authority and liberty. In this 
work, he attempts a characterology of the dynamic makers of history, 
men destined to build, not a Utopia or “ Brave New World,” but a well- 
ordered state. In this work, he is not attempting to set forth general 
rules or to explain even practical truths of “speculatively practical 
philosophy.” He is endeavoring—and this is always a risky under- 
taking—to prepare concrete action and to assign (though at one re- 
move) immediate rules for it. This seems to be the area which Jacques 
Maritain calls “ practically practical knowledge” (Les degrés du savoir, 
Paris, 1932, pp. 622-627). Frequently enough, the man who can best 
expound principles is not so gifted in effecting or at least preparing 
for their realization. Yves Simon is one of the few contemporary 
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philosophers whose rare understanding and sympathy—ever faithful 
to principles, ever cognizant of the concrete—should enable intelligent 
men of action to become more aware of their deepest aspirations. He 
seems in this as in other writing to be making a much-needed effort to 
translate Thomistic concepts into modern terminology or simply good 
English. This too is easier desired than done. Many have found the 
result to be modern but hardly Thomistic. Nevertheless, of this one 
may be confident, if practical philosophy is born of love as well as 
knowledge, if the object of the practical intellect is the true as loved 
(if more technically, practical truth is a conformity of judgment with 
a good will), Professor Simon, metaphysician of the nature of knowing 
and of the nature of love, has made a significant contribution towards 
the liberation of the world from myths. 
DonaLp A, GALLAGHER. 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A Dialectic of Morals. By Mortimer J. Apter. The University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana: The Review of Politics, 1941. Pp. 
X+117. $1.80. 


The task Professor Adler sets himself is an apparently timely 
although extremely difficult one. Against the prevailing positivism, 
relativism, and skepticism he would establish by means of what he 
terms “an inductive use of dialectic” the objectivity and universality 
of moral standards. Beginning with the simple fact of preference he 
works up through a closely knit concatenation of arguments to the 
point that happiness or the complete good must be the ultimate princi- 
ple of ethical judgments as well as the real end of human action. Here 
he admits the dialectic breaks down; or, rather, its culmination has to 
await the elaboration of “a prior dialectic of essence, substance, 
and man,” which the author promises to publish soon. Meanwhile his 
conclusions remain hypothetical and he devotes himself in the remain- 
ing chapters to a further analysis of happiness and virtue, making the 
transition to politics in a final section on the nature of the state and its 
relationship to the common good. 

As an example of skill and subtlety in reasoning the work, as far as 
it goes, leaves little to be desired. But logic is not ethics and since the 
author’s purpose is professedly practical the real issue revolves around 
the effectiveness of this type of apologetic. It is possible to win an 
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argument and at the same time alienate an opponent. This is not, how- 
ever, to decry the power of reason nor deny the urgent need of meeting 
the contemporary challenge with an up-to-date metaphysics of morality. 
St. Thomas, it is true, never contemplated the construction of anything 
other than a theistic ethics and the fact that most scholastic text- 
books still follow the general plan of the second part of the Summa 
Theologica shows that little effort has been made to develop the subject 
along any other lines. Actually an attempt to do so would have to be 
based on a fictitious assumption concerning man’s ultimate end, and, 
inasmuch as reason rarely serves as a sufficient sanction, would seem to 
be as futile in theory as in practice. Dr. Adler, of course, realizes 
the inadequacy of a purely natural ethic but, accepting Maritain’s 
solution of the distinction between moral philosophy and moral the- 
ology, he thinks that by some such method as he unfolds here the 
sophist or skeptic might be introduced to “ certain aspects of the truth 
which will function as seed to be cultivated.” Instead of a rounded 
dialectic of morals we have, then, merely a preamble or preface and 
assuming that its case would appear cogent to the positivist and irra- 
tionalist of today—both of whom, it should be remembered, deny at 
the outset the validity of reason in such matters—would not a direct 
attempt to prove the necessary postulates from psychology and theodicy 
have at least an equal chance of success? Dr. Adler admits that such a 
task, which is not essentially different from the traditional approach 
by way of analysis of the free human act, must eventually take prece- 
dence. Both Kant and Locke, the makers of the modern mind, appear 
to have accepted this method: to the former man’s accountability to 
God was, in the realm of practical reason, as clear as the starry sky 
while for the latter “the idea of a Supreme Being and of ourselves” 

. would I suppose, if duly considered and pursued, afford such 
foundations of our duty and rules of action as might place morality 
among the sciences capable of demonstration.” (Essay concerning 
Human Understanding, Frazer ed., 1894, p. 208.) 

Aside from problems of content and order is the vital question of 
the manner of presentation. Is it not possible to develop a technique of 
friendly exposition that is neither too dialectical nor too demonstra- 
tive? As Abelard sadly confessed and as was more evident in a later 
age there is a brand of dialectic that seems to render even a good cause 
more odious than acceptable. One wonders, for example, about the 
possibility (in the natural order) of arousing the contemporary “ scho- 
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lastic ” after having first consigned him, as Dr. Adler does, to an intel- 
lectual state akin to rigor mortis. Perhaps he is not dead but merely 
sleeping! That at least some others besides those mentioned in the book 
are alive and awake to the needs of their age is evident in Le Conflit 
of Deploige and similar works. These writers do not deem it wise to 
start with a methodological abandonment of first principles in order 
to find a dubious common denominator with those who have none; 
yet they do effect a rapprochement with their fellow-philosophers and 
the general public and adequately maintain the reasonableness of their 
position in the eyes of all who do not refuse to see. Why should they 
revert to a rather barren Greek moral model when they have the emi- 
nently fruitful ideal of the early Christian Fathers whose cultural 
conflict bears a much more striking similarity to ours? 

The foregoing in no way detracts from the sheer merit of Dr. Adler’s 
contribution in this volume which is unquestionably a polished product 
from a keen, analytical mind. On the contrary, all that has been said 
gives testimony to its stimulating value and is in itself a demonstra- 
tion that the dialectic is achieving at least one of the author’s objectives. 
May he be even more successful with the others! 


The Catholic University of America. 


The Philosophy of Literary Form. By KenNzetTH Burke. Louisiana 
State University Press. $3.00. 


This volume is not, as one might be led to suppose from the title, a 
well formulated and completely integrated exposition of the basie prin- 
ciples of the esthetic enjoyment of literature. Rather, as the author 
tells us in the foreword, it is a collection of essays of various lengths 
on the general subject of literary analysis, the first and longest of 
which setting forth what Mr. Burke considers plausible patterns or 
schemata underlying certain literary structures. 

With many of his statements the Scholastic will find himself in com- 
plete accord. It is Aristotelian and Thomistic to recognize in the intel- 
lectual processes the formation of generalizations with which to encom- 
pass the innumerable details presented to the senses by objective reality. 
These are expressed in language by what are rightly termed symbols 
(words, phrases, ete.), and are set off sharply from the individual 
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actualities from which they take their rise. The Scholastic calls the 
former wniversals and the latter particulars. The literary artist, too, 
deals in symbols but these are of a larger structure to which the name 
motifs has been given. 

In his search for these, however, in the works of Coleridge and of 
other authors Mr. Burke relies too extensively on the outworn, un- 
tenable and largely discredited hypotheses of Hegel and Freud to im- 
press the true philosopher. Fraser, also, furnishes a theory. Thus 
the discovery of the “scapegoat ” motif is a holdover from presumably 
primitive rituals discussed in the Golden Bough; and the “ clusters ” 
into which the various dramatic actions are seen to fall are based on 
Hegel’s formula of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. But by far ‘the 
most pervading of these “ philosophies” is the Freudian hypothesis, 
with the utterly untenable “incest motif” and the “ cloacal” function 
of literature taken seriously. 

In his position, to be sure, our author is at one with the generality 
of critics of the secular school, who are un-Christian enough in their 
outlook to see nothing incongruous and shocking in classing Our Lord 
among the mythical and literary “scapegoats” (some of such a writer 
as Hemingway in the number) or in regarding the sacraments of the 
Catholic Church as mere successors to primitive pagan rituals. 

One ends his perusal of this first essay with the regret that a mind 
equipped with so keen a power of analysis as is Mr. Burke’s should 
have missed the enriching discipline of Scholastic metaphysics. As the 
latter rightly asserts, the critic must have at his command certain rules 
of thumb by which he may gauge the worth of a literary production, 
these to be based on all that has gone before in the field of critical 
judgment. He might well be reminded, however, that since truth is 
the end and object of all intellectual activity, needed no less in literary 
eriticism than elsewhere, those philosophical hypotheses that cannot be 
substantiated in the light of fundamental principles of right reason 
and that bear all the earmarks of gratuity of assumption will not 
provide the necessary groundwork for a reliable critical theory. Not 
only is psychoanalysis inadequate, as the author shows in the essay 
“Freud and the Analysis of Poetry,” to account for the poetic experi- 
ence but utterly futile and misleading, and only when he and his 
school are willing to relinquish their hold on the whole sex-sodden 
hypothesis and on other irrational theories and to see reality in the 
light of philosophia perennis need they hope for a criticism satisfying 
and really enlightening, 
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In a number of the remaining essays in the volume Mr. Burke proves 
himself much more logical and convincing. The one entitled “ Semantic 
and Poetic Meaning” sets forth the main distinction between the poetic 
mode of expression and the scientific. The poet’s appeal is through the 
imagination to the intellect by means of concrete and definite images 
with a vocabulary rich in “ picture” words. The scientist, on the other 
hand, calls into play the semantic or general-meaning terms and is 
much more concerned with the establishment of facts than with the 
arousing of emotion. 

In “ Debunking” we find a clever exposition of the fallacy under- 
lying the whole “ brutally-frank ” biographical process. The debunker 
seems to Mr. Burke to say in effect: “ You see, most of the good things 
recorded of noted personages have no foundation in fact as biog- 
raphers and historians are notoriously addicted to lying. But I would 
not have you include me in that category for I am too wise to be taken 
in by the wishful thinking that actuates others.” Thus what the de- 
bunker throws out at the door he brings in at the window. It seems 
to be a recurrence of the age-old contradiction of the agnostic who is 
absolutely certain that absolute certitude is an utter impossibility. 

In “The Rhetoric of Hitler’s ‘ Battle’” the position is well taken 
that since in this work Hitler has put over his ideas, false and harmful 
as they may be, by the sheer force of correct psychological approach 
and rhetorical skill, the possessors and defenders of the truth can do 
no better than use the same powerful means to arouse enthusiastic 
support of the cause of right. 

Sister M. Gonzaca, O. P. 


Divine Providence and the Problem of Evil. A translation of St. 
Augustine’s ‘ De Ordine, with annotations, by Ropert P. Russet, 
O.S.A. New York. The Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service 
Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. IV +180. $2.00. 


It seems strange that this translation is offered as the first in the 
English language of an important work of the great African Doctor. 
The Latin text is here given on parallel pages with the translation. As 
the problem of evil and God’s Providence was the primary cause for 
Augustine’s desertion of his Catholic faith he is here making a kind 
of reparation for that apostasy and seeking to aid others who come 
upon the same profound difficulty. It happens that the discussion was 
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written in the form of a dialogue with other young men in the year of 
his conversion (386) when he himself was only thirty-two years of age. 
This has an important consequence for the treatise because St. Augus- 
tine tells us that he had in mind a much greater work on such a basic 
subject but in view of the actual circumstances of the work he really 
wrote he even simplified that plan. His hearers were woefully lacking 
in their philosophical background and so in the second book of the 
treatise he leaves the high metaphysical level on which he directs the 
discussion for the simple problem of order and disorder in various 
branches of study in which his hearers were engaged. Thus the treatise 
ends on a very practical pedagogical note on how and what to study, 
with the saint throwing all the weight of his prestige upon the neces- 
sity of intellectual discipline as a prerequisite of philosophical thinking. 
Yet St. Augustine is able within these limits, as Father Russell notes, 
to set down the essential elements of a philosophy which has been an 
inspiration to all subsequent ages. 

The latinist will probably hunt through the translation to object to 
the translator’s selection of words here and there that are to convey 
the author’s thought. St. Augustine is admittedly difficult of transla- 
tion. For this reviewer the ideas contained in an important philosophi- 
cal treatise have been adequately rendered. This study should now be 
placed upon any list of source books for Christian philosophy. 


CHarLes A. Harr, 


The Catholic University of America. 


Philosophical Essays in Honor of Edgar Arthur Signer, Jr. F. P. 
CLARKE and M. C. Naum, editors. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1942. Pp. x + 377. 


The twenty-one essays in this volume are grouped under four general 
headings. We list the titles and their authors. (1) Methodology and 
Science: “ On the Criteria and Limits of Meaning,” Arthur O. Lovejoy; 
“Postulates of Empirical Thought,” Henry Bradford Smith; “ The 
Development of the Experimental Method,” Haym Jaffe; “ Towards a 
General Logie of Propositions,” C. West Churchman; “Two Applica- 
tions of Logie to Biology,” Elizabeth F. Flower; “ Biological Phe- 
nomena Which a Definition of Life Must Include,’ Miriam I. Penny- 
packer; “The Principle of Associative Learning,” Edwin R. Guthrie; 
“The Concept of Volition in Experimental Psychology,” Francis W. 
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Irwin; “ The Experience Theory of the Social Attitudes,” Malcom G. 
Preston. (2) Ethics and Religion: “Toward an Experimental Defini- 
tion of Criminal Mind,” Thomas A. Cowan; “ Reflections on Contem- 
porary Science and Ethics,” Wilbur Spenser Sheriff; “The Cultural 
Function of Religion,” John Knight Shryock. (3) Aesthetics: “ Esthe- 
tic of Music and the Rational Ideal,’ John Stokes Adams, Jr.; 
“Shaper, Thinker and Visionary,” Louis W. Flaceus; “ Ateleologicai 
Theories of Aesthetic,” Milton C. Nahm; “The Expression of Mean- 
ings and Emotions in Music,’ Melvin Gillison Rigg. (4) History: 
“ davracia in Plotinus,” Gordon H. Clark; “ Kant and Thomas Aquinas 
on the Proofs for the Existence of God,” Francis P. Clarke; “The 
Categories of Aristotle,’ Isaac Husik; “ Newton’s Natural Philosophy: 
Its Problems and Consequences,” John Herman Randall, Jr.; “ David 
Hume’s Contribution to Social Science,” Wilson D. Wallis. A bib- 
liography of the writings of Prof. Singer is also given. 

As is evident, there is something here for almost everyone. The 
essays necessarily vary in interest and value. The book is well pro- 
duced and in both content and appearance does honor to a distinguished 
teacher. 

JoHN K. Ryan. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Fundamental Principles of the Sociology of Law. By EuGEN EHRLICH. 
Translated by Wattrer L. Moti. With an Introduction by ROscor 
Pounp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. 
xxxvi + 541. (Harvard Studies in Jurisprudence, V.) $5.00. 

An Introduction to the Sociology of Law. By N. S. TrMAsHErFF. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Committee on Research in the Social 
Sciences, 1939. Pp. xiv-+ 418. (Harvard Sociological Studies, 
volume III.) $4.00. 

Sociology of Law. By Grorces GurvitcH. With a Preface by Roscor 
Pounp. New York: Philosophical Library and Alliance Book 
Corporation, 1942. Pp. xx + 309. $3.75. 


The Sociology of Law (Rechtssoziologie) is a well-enough known 
category of thought on the continent of Europe, at least since Ehrlich, 
Max Weber, and H. Kantorowicz published their volumes on the sub- 
ject, between 1910 and 1913. American legal scholars like Brandeis and 
Pound, who kept abreast of legal thought expressed in the German 
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tongue, early welcomed the books, accepted in part the position taken 
therein, and thereby became channels through which the authors be- 
came influential in effecting a new turn in American jurisprudence. 
Kantorowicz, in recent years, as an emigré, came to America and lec- 
tured here, before his death in England in 1940. Excerpts from Max 
Weber’s work are in process of translation into English in the new 
series on the Philosophy of Law being prepared by a Committee of 
the Association of American Law Schools. The translation of Ehrlich’s 
work, Grundlegung der Soziologie des Rechts (1913), by Professor 
Moll in 1936, being the first important presentation of the school to 
secure an adequate English dress, takes its place as the foundation 
work of this new departure in legal orientation. Because of its signifi- 
cance in this regard, and because it has not yet been appreciated at its 
true value in the ordinary circles of American criticism, no apology is 
necessary for reviewing it as of current interest, six years after its 
appearance. Indeed it would be improper to attempt to estimate the 
Timasheff and Gurvitch volumes without taking the Ehrlich volume 
into account. 

It was Ehrlich’s article, entitled “ The Sociology of Law” in the 
Harvard Law Review for 1922, which aroused discussion of the subject 
in this country. His death had occurred on April 1 of that year, and 
Dean Pound took the occasion then to draw attention to his achieve- 
ments. Earlier, Ehrlich had answered a criticism by Mr. Justice 
Holmes of his failure to appreciate the significance of Montesquieu 
sufficiently, by writing an article on “ Montesquieu and Sociological 
Jurisprudence ” in the Harvard Law Review for April, 1916. In 1914 
the outbreak of the war had prevented his acceptance of invitations to 
come to America to address the Association of American Law Schools 
and to deliver a series of Lowell Lectures, in Boston, but his work as 
founder of the Seminar for Living Law at the University of Czerno- 
witz, as described by Professor Page for the Association of American 
Law Schools, appeared in their Proceedings for 1914. In this way, 
the general outline of his thought had become known in this country. 

Ehrlich’s position regarding the legal order is a reaction against the 
analytical, positivistic, and atomistic viewpoint which considers law 
as a scientific command given by a superior to a subject under penalty 
for disobedience. For Ehrlich, not the individual but society is the 
subject of legal concern. Society is a relational organization of widen- 
ing groups and law is related to the inner order of the associations 
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and relations which make up society as a body of norms of decision. 
And he distinguishes three different elements in the establishment of 
these norms of decision, which he discusses under the denominations of 
1) the legal order, 2) the authoritative materials in which to find the 
grounds of judicial and administrative determinations, and 3) the judi- 
cial process. In the sociology of law, then, the basic thing, as Pro- 
fessor Moll puts it in his Preface, is not the individual but society 
as a whole; not legal precepts as such but the social order (i.e. the 
just ordering of modern society through law); not the old abstract 
individualist legal justice but the new “ social justice.” 

The method which Ehrlich devised for developing these ideas took 
shape in his Seminar for Living Law at Czernowitz, where he stressed 
the discovery of facts,—that is, the observation of the phenomena of 
legal life which arise in society, and which, in turn, exercise a pro- 
found influence upon society. The significance which his position has 
for American law becomes more graphic when it is remembered that 
Mr. Justice Brandeis’ career particularly, is characterized by an in- 
trepid search for “ facts,’—for social facts especially, which is illus- 
trated in the famous Brandeis brief, first presented in Muller v. Ore- 
gon, 208 U. §. 412 (1908). To some extent the foundation of the 
short-lived Institute for Legal Research at Johns Hopkins University 
in 1926 may be attributed to the same felt needs for fact-finding in 
the working of the law. Additional indications of the similarity of 
thought channels is found in the title of Ehrlich’s final chapter in 
this book, which is called “ The Study of the Living Law,” and in that 
of Brandeis’ address to the Illinois Bar Association in 1916, entitled 
“The Living Law” (10 Ill. Law Rev. 464). 

At first glance, Dr. Ehrlich’s contribution to legal theory would seem, 
therefore, to fill a long felt want in this country. It must be re- 
membered, however, that his views arose out of his experience in con- 
tinental legal practice and his knowledge of continental literature. To 
him, law is traditionally derived from an authoritative code, and it was 
in protest against that narrow viewpoint that his reaction was directed. 
In his later years, he himself, in recognizing the differences in the 
English legal system from that to which he was accustomed, pointed 
out that the English method of applying law is practically a “ free 
finding of law,” not at all incompatible with the procedure he advo- 
eated. Furthermore, before assuming that his views on “ social justice ” 
correspond to the Scholastic concept which prevailed in the early days 
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of the Common Law, the status of sociological literature on the conti- 
nent of Europe when Ehrlich was writing his book, should be recalled, 
as its debt to Comte, to Durkheim, and to the “solidarity ” concept 
derived from the French Revolution theorists, discloses a position 
searcely reconcilable with the basis of the American Revolution and 
the traditional “ rights of Englishmen ” since the days of Magna Carta. 
In recognizing the fact that Ehrlich’s writings have given a new turn 
to jurisprudence in Europe, it must be questioned to what extent, if at 
all, that turn is necessary or desirable in the American system. 

A word of appreciation, and indeed of tribute, is due to Professor 
Moll for the painstaking scholarship and skill with which he has pre- 
sented the author’s position to American readers. And the Harvard 
Press has given an excellent format to a work which can scarcely yet 
have paid its way. That the publication of the volume stimulated the 
growth of a new off-shoot in American legal literature, however, soon 
became evident when Dr. N. S. Timasheff wrote an article for the 
American Journal of Sociology for September, 1937, entitled, “ What 
is the Sociology of Law” and followed it one year later with another 
contribution on “the Sociological Place of Law.” The fact that Dr. 
Timasheff had himself been giving considerable thought to the subject 
over a period of years became evident when the Harvard Sociology 
Department provided a grant through which his book was made avail- 
able in 1939. 

Dr. Ehrlich emphasizes the theoretical aspect of jurisprudence as 
being the proper concept of the sociology of law, distinguishing it 
thereby from the practical science of law, also generally referred to 
as jurisprudence. Dr. Timasheff carries this thought further and de- 
votes his attention to the sociological aspect of law, or rather, to law 
as a social science. In effect, his work is an attempt to reconcile law 
with sociology, to harmonize the aims of both disciplines,—since he 
recalls that sociology under Comte arose in hostility to law, with the 
expectation that law would disappear when the positive stage of de- 
velopment would be reached, and that it would be supplanted by so- 
ciology (p. 45). Holding that Ehrlich develops this notion in his own 
way to the point where jurisprudence will be replaced by the sociology 
of law (p. 25), Timasheff propeses instead a nomographiec science of 
the sociology of law existing alongside and at the same time with an 
ideographie science of jurisprudence (p. 29). In effect, then, for 
Timasheff, the sociology of law is concerned with the phenomenon of 
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the determination and the codrdination of human behavior in society 
by the existence of legal norms (p. 30). And he maintains that the con- 
struction of a system of knowledge which would in any accurate way 
combine the formal study of norms and the causal study of human 
behavior related to these norms, which he considers to be the true 
function of a sociology of law, needs a place by the side of jurispru- 
dence, but not within jurisprudence. Ehrlich’s position is, then, unten- 
able, for Timasheff, although he recognizes that the former’s statements 
raise a real problem concerning the accurate delimitation between 
jurisprudence and the sociology of law. 

The philosophy of law, Timasheff feels, could form a third disci- 
pline. But, in his view, the philosophy of law is beyond the scope of 
science. It has a place in the preliminary investigation of problems 
which are not yet mature for scientific solution and in the evaluation of 
the ultimate ends to be attained by law. But because he holds that the 
philosophy of law is the integration of legal phenomena into an entity 
assumed to be known, in which the knowledge concerning the structure 
of this entity is gained by intuition, it cannot be verified by scientific 
methods (p. 29). Timasheff’s differences from the Scholastic position 
are, of course, obvious here, and again elsewhere, when he says, for 
example: 


The point at issue between “ positivists” (to whom Pareto belongs) and 
idealists is whether values are “ projected” by individuals into an ideal 
world and then “ recognized ” by them, or whether, they exist independently 
in the ideal world and are “ introjected” into individual consciousness. 
This is a metaphysical problem, and the description of human behavior in 
its relation to values does not depend very much on its solution—admitted 
that one of the systems is true, human behavior can be correctly described 
as if the other were right. (p. 23.) 


Dr. Timasheff is closer to the Scholastics than either Ehrlich or Gur- 
vitch, however, in that he recognizes a moral element in law. Since 
he is now a member of the Fordham faculty, it will be interesting to 
note the impact of Scholastic metaphysics upon his training in the 
legal and social sciences derived from Russian, German, and French 
universities. For he raises questions in the philosophy of law in the 


course of his cogitations in this book which cannot be lightly dismissed, 
but for which the answers, however implicit they may be in the 
Scholastic system, have not yet been adequately presented in current 
Neo-Scholastic literature. As it is not possible to have a satisfactory 
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jurisprudence nor an acceptable “sociology of law” without a funda- 
mental philosophy of law which is metaphysically sound, Professor 
Timasheff’s work should serve as a real challenge if Neo-Scholasticism 
is to make good its promise of having a significant contribution to 
offer to the post-war civilization of our time. 

By 1933, a periodical, the Archives de Philosophie du Droit et de 
Sociologie Juridique, and an institute, the International Institute of 
the Philosophy and the Sociology of Law, had been established, and 
serve as evidences that the sociology of law had by that time become 
an internationally recognized field for scientific work. The name of 
Professor Georges Gurvitch, then of Paris, and now connected with 
the New School of Social Research in New York, was identified with 
both movements. Since coming to this country, he has continued his 
explorations in the field of legal sociology, and his book on the 
Sociology of Law here reviewed, is the most recent contribution to the 
subject in English. Although a rather small book as theoretical studies 
go, its profundity makes exacting as well as challenging demands upon 
the reader, and sounds a note quite strange, if not weird, to the average 
American lawyer. But for the philosopher, it offers serious fare whose 
substance cannot be waived away with a smug snap judgment. 

Philosophy of law is displaced by sociology of law, Gurvitch says, 
because the function of philosophy is to give sociology the “ criteria of 
specificity . . . which make it possible to isolate in the reality of collec- 
tive conduct and external patterns the working of law, of religion, or 
aesthetics ” (p. 49). But since he claims that “ philosophy studies the 
spiritual realm in itself ...” it is the function of the sociology of the 
human spirit to present to philosophy all the “facts concerning the 
infinitely particularized aspects and sectors of the spirit which embody 
themselves in real life” (ibid.). Philosophy of law is, then, for him, 
merely a theory of law which is conditioned by and dependent upon 
a sociology of law whose core is a “ collective immediate experience ” 
(ibid.). And actually he proposes that the sociology of law alone can 
give jurists a satisfactory solution to the problems of jurisprudence 
(p. 14). 

Two factors in current thought have given Gurvitch the opportunity 
of presenting his proposals. The first is the so-called tendency of law 
to lag behind contemporary needs, which has often been considered an 
advantage in strengthening its stability against conflicting demands, 
but now is looked upon as a grievous fault. The other is “the new 
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philosophical atmosphere which grants reason neither stability, nor 
unity, nor a capacity to produce concrete contents” (p. 14). It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find, that he rejects “natural law ” especially 
of the 17th and 18th centuries as a subterfuge “to which some jurists 
still resort,” but which cannot solve current juridical problems (ibid.). 
And it is on this basis that he rejects Timasheff’s work as “ of the old 
type” (p. 191), because Timasheff concentrates “on a definition of law 
in which are united collective moral conviction and the heteronomous 
power which enforces it, a very disputable definition since it ignores 
the fact that jural conviction (if it is generally a conviction!) is dif- 
ferent in structure from moral conviction” (ibid.). Not legal certainty, 
then, but relativity, expressed in a plurality of forms, and not the 
integrity of the individual, but the experience of the collectivity, are 
among the primary notions which Gurvitch would substitute for those 
implicit in the Anglo-American system. And inferentially the true 
and original natural law doctrine which recognizes moral standards 
based on justice due to the individual person as indispenable criteria 
for law, is relegated to the dead past. 

Individually and collectively these three books admittedly are expres- 
sions of a new outlook upon law, which cannot be understood apart 
from a thorough knowledge of recent literature in economics, sociology, 
and philosophy, especially since the time of Marx, Durkheim, and 
Einstein. And since they are scholarly, carefully thought out treatises, 
in which much of the previous literature of the field is surveyed from 
the new viewpoint, they provide a spring-board into the maelstrom of 
conflicting ideologies which should prove useful as well as challenging 
in the development of a Neo-Scholastic Jurisprudence here in America, 
adequate for contemporary needs in a post-war world. 


Miriam THERESA ROONEY. 
Lecturer in Jurisprudence, 
Columbus University School of Law. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ON THE NAME “CRITICAL REALISM” 


In his book Personal Realism (New York, 1937, MacMillan) Profes- 
sor James B. Pratt, in a footnote, complains that certain European 
authors, writing in 1936, have “in typical European fashion... 
failed to make any reference to the prior use in America of the term,” 
namely “Critical Realism.” In raising this accusation against Euro- 
pean authors, Professor Pratt has been misled by the sentiment of the 
neglected discoverer and the offended patriot. Both are creditable 
sentiments, if and when they are justified. In this instance, however, 
they are not. 

European authors did not see any necessity to refer to the “ prior 
use in America” of the term “ Critical Realism,” even when writing 
in 1936, after Professor Pratt (1920) and several other philosophers 
had used and made known the term in America. The term was in fact 
well known long before the American philosophers could even contem- 
plate proposing their Critical Realism. 

So far as I could make out, the term occurs first in a work by K. 
Schwarz, where it figures in the title, since the whole is exclusively on 
this topic (Was will der kritische Realismus?). This was in 1894. Two 
years later, and apparently independently of the author mentioned the 
French Catholic philosopher Dwelshauvers published a book Réalisme 
naif et réalisme critique. 

The man, however, who was to make this name generally known 
so that it became more or less a common possession of all who were 
interested in philosophy, was Oswald Kiilpe. In the last years of his 
life—he died 1915—Kiilpe was occupied with developing a philosophy, 
metaphysics and epistemology, which he termed “ Critical Realism.” 
One of the authors against whom Professor Pratt raises his accusa- 
tion, Wenzl, is Kiilpe’s pupil. Kiilpe left his great philosophical 
treatise unfinished (Die Realisierung). Only the first volume is complete; 
the second volume contains, edited by pupils, parts of what was des- 
tined to fill two volumes. Another author, like Kiilpe originally a psy- 
chologist, proposed similar views and also used the term Critical 
Realism. (E. Diirr, Grundziige der realistischen Weltanschauung, 
Leipzig, 1907.) 

Professor Pratt overlooks furthermore the fact that the notion, 
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and probably the name too are quite familiar to neo-scholastic philoso- 
phers. However, Catholica non leguntur. After Kiilpe had died so 
prematurely Professor Martin Grabmann, who then still taught at 
Vienna and had not yet moved to Munich, published an article Der 
kritische Realismus Oswald Kiilpes und der Standpunkt der aristotel- 
isch-scholastischen Philosophie (Philosophisches Jahrbuch, 1916, XXIX, 
333-369). These lines are not concerned with the content either of 
Kiilpe’s philosophy or of Grabmann’s comments. The point is, that 
the latter’s article not only uses the term, but obviously supposes it to 
be well known, since the author does not go to any trouble for the sake 
of explaining to the reader the significance of the expression. 

Kiilpe’s conceptions ought to have been known, partly at least, to 
American philosophers, since the former published in 1912 in the 
Philosophical Review, XXI, an article: “Contribution to the History 
of the Concept of Reality” in which his later ideas are adumbrated. 
Another article is included in the Proceedings of the Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences of 1915 (“ Zur Kategorienlehre ”). 

The comparative study by Msgr. Grabmann deserves, incidentally, 
more attention than apparently has been given to it. The author 
shows in a very clear and interesting manner how close the relations 
are between the various attempts at establishing anew a realistic con- 
ception on one hand and the tradition of Scholasticism on the other. 

Because of this similarity of Critical Realism on one hand and the 
traditional view on the other, the term also occurs in J. G. Vance’s 
Reality and Truth (London, 1917, Longmans, Green & Co., e.g. p. 
VIII, 120, 283) whose ideas are fundamentally traditional. 

If there was, therefore, no reason for the two Germans to refer to 
the Critical Realism of American authors of 1920, there was more 
than one reason for these to consider their predecessors. They would 
have been, incidentally, spared quite some pains if they had cared to 
study the time-honored realism of Scholasticism which is at least as 
critical as theirs. 


RupotF ALLERS. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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THE RELATIVITY OF KNOWLEDGE: A BRIEF CRITIQUE 


Philosophers from the time of Socrates have debated the problem of 
knowledge. How does man know truth? Does he know reality? 
In modern times the question has assumed such forms as: Do we know 
anything as it is in itself? Can we know anything save as it is in 
relation to our human faculties and as conceived by the thinking mind 
after its own habits of thought? How do we know that things, as they 
exist out of the cognitive relation, may not be utterly unlike our con- 
eepts of them? John Stuart Mill once said: “There may be worlds 
in which two and two do not make four, and where a change need not 
have a cause.” The claim is even made that the human mind, in evolv- 
ing like the body through the ages, has devised or fashioned forms of 
thought and modes of reasoning that now seem to us intuitive truths. 
Such is the theory of the Relativity of Knowledge. Let us examine it 
along broad lines without attempting to survey the immense literature 
that has treated of it. 

The problem of knowledge has two aspects: one psychological, the 
other metaphysical. The empirical data of sensation have for many 
years been the subject of critical introspection and controlled experiment 
by psychologists. Even the laws of correct reasoning, which form the 
subject matter of logic, have been reduced to mathematical formulas. 
The methods employed in psychological research, being those used in 
scientific observation and generalization, have brought the subject more 
into the field of science than of philosophy. The metaphysical study 
of the interpretation and implications of the data is, however, quite 
within the scope of philosophy. 

Treatment of the problem of knowledge has often been such as to 
reach conclusions quite at variance with ordinary beliefs and against 
comon sense. Even the student beginning the study of the problem may 
incline to agree with Doctor Samuel Johnson who, when asked by 
Boswell how he would refute Bishop Berkeley’s ‘ ideal’ theory of matter, 
replied by “ striking his foot with mighty force against a large stone, 
till he rebounded from it. I refute it thus” (Boswell’s Johnson, sub 
ann. 1763). 

Modern philosophy has indeed seemed to be perpetually engaged in 
examining its own foundations. Lordly science marches triumphantly 
on, taking one outpost of knowledge after another; while philosophy, 
like a band of light-armed skirmishers, hovers around it, warning science 
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not to put too much faith in its own postulates of rationality but 
securing slight attention from the scientific army. 

Approach to the question of the validity of human knowledge has 
been by way of the senses. Are they the channels through which the 
qualities of external objects are conveyed to the mind? Or are they 
themselves the terms and bounds of our experience, beyond which we 
cannot go? The first thing that the student of psychology learns is that 
the orange is not colored save to the perceiving eye, sweet save to the 
sense of smell or of taste; the bell is not sonorous except to the ear; 
the iron ball is not hard except as we feel the compression of the muscles 
of the hand grasping it. Even the landscape is not extended in reality; 
it is only an expanse of color visible to the eye and measurable by the 
extended arms or by the surveyor’s chain. Time is, so far as we know 
it, only the memory of our states of mind succeeding one another. 

Two theories of knowledge, John Locke’s and Immanuel Kant’s, have 
had immense influence upon later thinkers who have treated the question 
of man’s ability to know truth. Locke held that the mind knows only its 
own ideas. “ By idea,” he says, “I mean whatever the mind can be 
employed about in thinking.” We have sensations, and these sensations 
‘represent’ the qualities of external objects. We do not know these 
objects directly. “ Knowledge is the perception of the connection and 
agreement, or of the disagreement and repugnancy of our ideas.” Later 
philosophers of the School of Experience, of which Locke was the 
founder, have elaborated upon this theme. To them it was a funda- 
mental principle; by their opponents it has been deemed a fundamental 
fallacy productive of much mischief to a clear understanding of the 
nature of cognition. 

Kant introduced a new method of investigating the validity of human 
knowledge, the so-called Critical Philosophy. In his Critique of Pure 
Reason Kant undertook to prove that we can know only phenomena or 
appearances, and that we can not reason about ‘ things in themselves’ 
or the realities that lie behind our sense experience. We classify, 
interpret and reason about these appearances by applying to them 
‘forms’ of thought inherent in the mind itself. Such forms we are not 
justified in applying to anything beyond the realm of our experience. 
Space and time are only forms of sense perception. Material things 
do not exist in a real space nor do events happen in a real time. We 
ean not validly apply to things in themselves such terms as quantity, 
quality, relation, modality. Certain lines of reasoning, if applied to 
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things in themselves, lead us into blind alleys which Kant calls 
‘ antinomies.’ 

Criticism of the philosophic system of Kant is obviously out of place 
here but certain self contradictions and inconsistencies in it may be 
pointed out. Kant declares things in themselves to be unknowable; yet 
he characterizes them. As plural they have number and quantity; as 
causes of phenomena or as the ‘ material’ to which the mental ‘ forms’ 
are applied, noumena stand in relation to appearances; presumably they 
must have variety or qualities—for otherwise how account for the 
infinite variety of all the world of appearance? As a world of noumena 
they form a totality. All of these terms refer to categories which Kant 
holds to be inapplicable to things in themselves. 

Two challenges may be flung at Kant: (1) How does he know that 
phenomena are not themselves noumena? (2) How can he validly use, 
to prove the relativity of human intelligence, the very human faculties 
that he holds to be incompetent to reach objective truth? For truth 
is reality, not mere appearance. Appearance may be error; truth can 
never be error. Kant must have believed that he had attained truth in 
his Critique. Hegel once said that to tknow a limit is to transcend it, 
a statement that is true at least in this respect; that unless the mind 
can know something of what is beyond a limit, we shall never recognize 
the limit to be one. In Locke it is the idea, in Kant the mental form 
which always intervenes between the mind and reality. 

Kant’s philosophy prepared the way for Idealism, although he himself 
expressly disclaimed holding to that theory. The German thinkers who 
followed him rejected his things in themselves altogether. The world of 
Thought alone exists. This world is not merely our thought, however. 
The ‘Idee’ of Hegel is the universal Thought in which we and our 
thoughts have our being. All is Thought; God is Thought; God is All. 
Hegel even tried to account for the laws of Nature by his ‘ dialectic’ 
process of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. His admirers in England and 
America modified some of Hegel’s subtleties and tried to reconcile 
Absolute Idealism with science; but the scientists would have none of it. 
New systems arose. 

Pragmatism, introduced into academic circles by William James and 
still defended, holds that beliefs are true when they ‘work.’ It is the 
practical consequences of our judgments that count, whether these con- 
sequences affect our bread and butter or give us mental satisfaction 
by maintaining consistency in our intellectual processes. No one will 
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deny that such considerations may test the truth or confirm the validity 
of our reasoning. But truth is not mere success; it is reality. The 
Ptolemaic theory of the motions of the planets worked better after the 
introduction of ‘eccentrics’ and ‘epicycles’ into the calculations of 
astronomers; but this device did not make the theory true. The Coper- 
nican theory which superseded the Ptolemaic works better still, but that 
is not the essence of its truth. The Copernican theory is true because 
it rightly represents the solar system as it really is. Applied to ethics 
Pragmatism would make might to be right because it succeeds. The 
conquests of Hitler at the present time would, on pragmatic principles, 
be the most impressive spectacle of righteousness that the world has 
seen since Alexander or Napoleon! 

New Realism arose as a revulsion against the long rule of Idealism 
in philosophy ; it was proposed and sponsored by a group of the younger 
teachers of philosophy in American universities. These men frankly 
proclaimed the importance of reconciling philosophy with science and 
with common sense. Things are what they seem to be. When they are 
known, something happens to them, according to the New Realist. 
“They are,” says Professor Perry of Harvard University, “the ideas 
of the mind. They enter directly into the mind; and when they do they 
become what are called ideas.” When confronted with the problem of 
error, Perry retorts that “errors subsist” in the world by the side 
of real things. Sister Mary Verda, C.S.C.* has punctured this trial 
balloon neatly by showing that this theory makes error impossible. An 
error, she points out, is a judgment that refers to the same thing as that to 
which the corresponding true judgment refers. If errors subsist in the 
world by the side of the truths, what makes them errors? 

An example of the doctrine of relativity of knowledge as held by a 
contemporary thinker, Bertrand Russell, may now be introduced. A 
chapter of his The Scientific Outlook, included in Harold Ward’s New 
Worlds in Science (1941), appears there under the paradoxical title, 
‘God is not a Mathematician.’ Russell’s contention is that “ while 
science as the pursuit of power becomes increasingly triumphant, science 
as the pursuit of truth is being killed by a scepticism which the skill of 
the men of science has generated.” To establish this idea he summarizes 
the alleged results of contemporary science: (1) The laws of classical 


*New Realism in the Light of Scholasticism, by Sister Mary Verda 
(New York, 1926) Mother Mary Verda, provincial of the mid-western 
province of her order, died on September 20, 1942. 
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physics are now held to be nothing but conventions; (2) We do not 
attempt to prove that such and such an event is impossible, but only 
that it is wildly improbable, e. g., that a pack of cards should be shuffled 
back into its original sequence as packed for sale. (3) The quantum 
theory seems to show that “perhaps the law of causality . . . cannot 
be applied to the doings of individual electrons.” 

Russell bluntly states his own philosophy of physical reality to be: 
“T think that the external world may be an illusion; but if it exists, it 
consists of events, short, small and haphazard. Order, unity, and con- 
tinuity are human conventions.” Referring to the mathematical inter- 
pretation of Nature Russell says in another passage: “ The application 
of geometry to the physical world has ceased to be a fact about that 
world, and has become only a tribute to the geometer’s cleverness.” In 
passing one may quote another contributor to Ward’s anthology, Pro- 
fessor Dirac of Cambridge, who takes quite a different view of this 
matter. “ The underlying physical laws necessary for the mathematical 
theory of a large part of physics and the whole of chemistry are thus ”— 
he is referring to electrons—*‘ completely known and the difficulty is 
only that the exact application of these laws leads to equations much too 
complicated to be soluble.” 

Be the scientific solution of these problems what it may, the meta- 
physical fallacy involved in Russell’s theories may be pointed out. 
First, the inadequacy of our knowledge of why certain physical agencies 
act as they do does not disprove the law of causality; in fact we postu- 
late in continuing our researches that there must be some reason why 
the problem baffies our efforts. Secondly, Russell’s mere statement 
that the external world may be an illusion, if based upon evidence 
strong enough to persuade Russell of its possibility, indicates that he 
unquestioningly accepts the validity of his own reasoning powers in 
coming to such a conclusions. One might leave him to the tender mercies 
of the Pragmatist, who will point to Russell’s own admission of the 
triumphant march of the Science of Power. Surely the overwhelming 
success of science, which postulates a world of order that it endeavors 
to understand, renders Russell’s idea that the world may be ‘ higglety- 
pigglety ’"—the phrase is his own—fantastic and unworthy of serious 
consideration. Scepticism of this stripe should rather be called weakness 
of intellectual morale or admission of failure, than an indication of 
superior acumen. 

The problem of knowledge, shown to be profound by the varying 
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treatment that it has received in the past, may seem to be insoluble with 
finality if we are to judge solely by the attempts that have been sur- 
veyed. Another theory of knowledge, however, remains to be applied 
to the problem before us, namely, the Scholastic. Unlike the modern 
systems that have been surveyed, Scholasticism has its roots far down 
in the past. The principles and much of the body were supplied by 
Aristotle, “the Master of those who know,” as Dante called him; its 
development is due to the mighty genius of St. Thomas Aquinas. In 
its modern form, now commonly called New Scholasticism, its defenders 
defer to scientists for psychological data supplied by modern research, 
material that was not available to the medieval philosophers; but inter- 
pret that material and anaylze the cognitive process in a way to avoid 
the subjective virus of the theories mentioned above, and to present an 
account of knowledge that is, as it were, systematized common sense. 

The feature of Scholasticism that has immediate bearing upon the 
relativity of knowledge is its doctrine of the concept as an act and 
not an image or a mental form. Sense and intellect are distinguished. 
By sense we perceive the individual thing and experience that it is; 
by intellect we discern the character that it shares with other similar 
things and form a judgment of what it is. Percept and concept are 
both acts by which we apprehend reality. Neither the percept nor the 
concept, however, is the object of knowledge except in reflection upon 
our mental processes. Sensible experience involves modification of the 
organs, each organ responding to external stimuli according to its 
function. The intellect responds to sensation, forming its concepts from 
the data presented to it, and the concept is thus the knowledge of the 
object. Perception is a becoming aware of something, not by an 
inference of the cause of our sensation but by acquaintance with the 
object. But do we reach thereby the real object? Is not such a doctrine 
crude realism beset with all the objections that modern thinkers have 
brought against it? Let us pause to examine that term ‘ real.’ 

What is the real world? To the physicist it is a dynamic world the 
constitution of which is molecular. To the chemist it is the sum of 
countless atoms, which in turn are themselves whirling worlds of 
electrons or whatever may be the ultimate basis of what we call matter. 
To the ordinary man the real world is just the one we live in; it is 
what it appears to be, full of color, sound, weight, power; in a word 
it is ‘things’ of all kinds and descriptions. The objects that we ex- 
perience have the qualities that they appear to have. So the ordinary 24 
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man believes. The Scholastic confirms him in this but with an 
explanation. 

The color is indeed in the rose, actually when it is preceived by the 
eye, potentially when not so perceived. But it is there, not as a mere 
cause which produces an effect due entirely to the medium or to the 
nature of the recipient. Bishop Berkeley had a theory that God directly 
causes our sensations and ideas. Is that any more fantastic than to say 
that electrons are the only real things and that the infinite variety of 
the universe as we know it is mental creation? 

A touch of the concrete may illustrate this point. Henry Thoreau, in 
one passage of his Walden, describes the pickerel of the pond. “ They 
are not green like the pines, nor gray like the stones, nor blue like the 
sky; but they have, to my eyes, yet rarer colors, like flowers and precious 
stones.” Were not these colors real, not merely to the eye of the poet 
naturalist but because they became such when he beheld them? Poten- 
tially they were on the pickerel, not on the retina of Thoreau; but they 
were really on the pickerel. The restriction of the term ‘real’ to 
electrons seems to have become an obsession. 

We are now face to face with the Relativist. To him we say: 
Knowledge is indeed a relation and in that relation we know reality. 
Relation is not a barrier but a gateway to knowledge. Does he deny 
this assertion? If so, is he speaking relatively or independently of 
relation? If independently, he is affirming the contrary of his own 
thesis; if relatively, his words are meaningless. Centuries ago St. 
Augustine entangled the universal sceptic in his own toils. 

The question of error assumes a different aspegt when the progress 
of science is concerned than when errors of daily life occur. The 
examples adduced, e. g. mistaking a stump for the figure of a man in the 
dusk, are unduly simple. These errors are easily rectified; but questions 
of scientific fact are not solved sometimes for centuries. The senses, as 
the Scholastics maintain, do not indeed deceive us. The judgment acts 
upon the data presented to the mind; if it neglects to allow for deficiency 
of evidence for forming a correct judgment, we err. Yet there are many 
cases where we could not even suspect that the evidence was insufficient. 
Before the discoveries of Pasteur, scientists did not even suspect the 
presence of bacteria as the cause of fermentation and of disease. In 
our own day scientists may be making statements about natural pheno- 
mena, supported by what seems satisfactory evidence, which future 
reesarch may show to be errors. Yet if we suspended judgment upon all 
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empirical knowledge, we would make little progress. Logical reasoning 
and mathematical analyses do not, of course, rest upon future evidence, 
and are certain in themselves. 

A final question may be asked: How can the mind reach reality? 
We can, indeed, mean anything under the sun in our judgments. But 
how does the mind ‘ coalesce’ with the object—a star many light years 
distant, for instance? We may frankly say that we do not know; but 
the fact is impossible either to deny or to prove. It is implied in the 
very act of meaning and of affirming anything. 

All things are intelligible, says St. Thomas. This does not mean 
that the human mind can know all about everything, but it means that 
the mind has the capacity to know reality. The Scholastic does not 
deny the limitation of human knowledge, but he does deny its relativity. 
Aristotle summed up the matter: “ The search for truth is in one way 
hard and in another easy, for it is evident that no one can master it 
fully nor miss it wholly. But each adds a little to our knowledge of 
Nature, and from all the facts assembled there arises a certain 
grandeur ” (Metaphysics, bk. 2). 

Wittiam STerson MERRILL 


Oconomowac, Wisconsin. 


NOTICES 


ST. ALBERT AND ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Two documents of great significance to philosophers and scientists 
are presented to our readers in English translation. They are the 
decree of Pope Pius XII proclaiming St. Albert the Great, Patron of 
Students of the Natural Sciences and the letter of Pope Pius XII to 
Most Reverend Martin Gillet, Master General of the Order of Friar 
Preachers on St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Albert the Great. 


I 
Decree or Pius XII, Pore 


For the perpetual remembrance of this subject——To praise Almighty 
God, the source of all wisdom, the creator of nature, its master and its 
ruler (Physica, 1. I, tr. 1, c. i), St. Albert the Great, Bishop, Confessor 
and Doctor of the Church, endeavored to mount to God through the 
knowledge of the natural creation; and to this end applied his genius 
to master the whole body of scientific knowledge known to his age. 
His grasp on the sciences was astonishing enough to earn for him, even 
among contemporary writers in their amazement at the depth and 
extent of his learning, the characterization: the wonder of the world 
and the universal doctor. And, in truth, apart from theology, phi- 
losophy and the elucidation of Holy Scriptures, to which he devoted 
himself with such zeal and skill that he had scarcely an equal in his 
knowledge of them, the saintly Doctor, bent on banishing the conflict 
between faith and reason which a group of philosophers were intro- 
ducing into the universities in the guise of the counterfeit principle of 
the double truth, busied himself from the early days of his youth to 
the end of his long life with the diligent, painstaking study of nature: 
“For from the creation of the world God’s invisible attributes are 
plainly observable, being perceived through created things—His eternal 
power, namely, and divinity.” (Rom. i, 20.) 

The fruits of his research he passed on to posterity in a copious 
literature composed with the utmost care in which he undertook to 
expound, in all its branches, nearly every natural science which was 
known in his time by the experimental method or induction; although 
not all the fruits were gathered which might have been expected, even 
in those days, from the example and the industry of so brilliant a 
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teacher, owing chiefly to the conditions of the age and the lack of the 
necessary instruments. For, had the principles established by the great 
Bishop of Ratisbonne on the necessity of experimentation and keen 
observation, on the importance of induction to find the truths of nature, 
been rightly understood and effectively exploited in his day, the mar- 
vellous advances made in the sciences, the proud boast of our own and 
the generations of the recent past, might have been attained centuries 
ago and have been.fixed upon firm foundations to the best advantage 
of human society. 

It is no wonder, then, that the universities and the more important 
Catholic colleges, not only in Italy, but in Germany, France, Hungary, 
Belgium, Holland, as well as in Spain, America and the Philippine 
Islands, besides numbers of professors of physics and other natural 
sciences, at the present time, look upon Albert the Great, as a beacon 
shining in a world engulfed in gloom. To make sure of the help of 
Almighty God in their exacting researches into the world of nature, 
they eagerly desire to have for their guide and heavenly intercessor 
him who, even in his own day, when many, puffed up with a hollow 
science of words, were turning their eyes away from the things of the 
spirit, has taught us by his example how we should rather mount from 
the things of earth to the things above. 

It is, therefore, with sentiments of deepest pleasure that we accede to 
the wish expressed by the Catholic Academicians at their recent conven- 
tion in Triers, by universities and by other international gatherings of 
scientists, and brought to Our notice by the Master General of the 
Order of Friar Preachers, who, on behalf of himself and of the Order 
over which he presides, adds a fervent plea that We may deign to con- 
stitute St. Albert the Great the heavenly Patron of Students of the 
natural sciences. Accordingly, on this tenth anniversary of the Decree 
of December 16, 1931, which Our Predecessor of late memory, Pope 
Pius XI, issued, enjoining upon the universal Church the veneration 
of St. Albert the Great, Bishop and Confessor, with the additional title 
of Doctor, it is altogether fitting that, as Our supreme spiritual office 
requires, We foster a devotion so timely begun: moved also by the sad 
state of affairs of our day when the latest advances of science are 
employed, unhappily, not for God’s praise and man’s salvation, but to 
visit the calamities of war even upon civilian centers and cities. May 
St. Albert, who in his own very difficult times, proved by his wonderful 
work that science and Faith can flourish harmoniously in men, through 
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his powerful intercession with God arouse the hearts and minds of 
those who devote themselves to the sciences to a peaceful and orderly 
use of the natural forces, the laws of which, divinely established, they 
investigate and seek after. 

After consultation on this subject with Our Venerable Brother, the 
Bishop of Palestrina, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
with due consideration of all the circumstances and regardless of any- 
thing to the contrary, by this Letter and out of the fullness of Our 
Apostolic authority We declare and constitute St. Albert the Great, 
Bishop, Confessor and Doctor of the Church, forever the Patron before 
God of Students of the Natural Sciences with the supplemental privi- 
leges and honors which belong, of its nature, to this heavenly patronage. 

We decree that these presents shall ever be and remain firm, valid 
and effective; and shall have and hold their effects whole and entire; 
that they shall now and hereafter be upheld to the full by those whom 
they reach or shall teach; and that they shall be duly adjudged and 
defined in such wise that should any attempt be made upon them, 
wittingly or unwittingly, by anyone whomsoever, by whatsoever author- 
ity it shall be null and void from this time forward. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, under the ring of the Fisherman, the 
16th day of the month of December in the year 1941, the third of Our 
Pontificate. 

A. Carp. MaGuione, 
Secretary of State. 


II 


Lerrer OF Pius XII, To Most Rev. Martin Giuiet, O. P. 


Beloved son, health and Our Apostolic Blessing.—Because those who 
devote their lives to sacred or profane science have much influence in 
guiding and ordering the lives of others, and because sound doctrine 
begets sound morals in both private and public life, the Roman Pontiffs 
have always had the greatest interest in those learned men who give 
themselves to the pursuit of the nobler arts and sciences, and thus light 
up the way for the feet of humanity. It was for this reason, as you 
know, that Our wise Predecessor, Leo XIII, of happy memory, in the 
year 1880, by the Apostolic Letter Cum hoc sit (A. L. vol. II, p. 
108), made and declared Thomas Aquinas—“ who ever shone as the 
sun in his doctrine and virtue” (ibid.)—the heavenly patron of all 
Catholic schools, commending him especially as the guardian, leader 
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and teacher of philosophical and theological studies. More recently 
We ourselves, strongly desiring that those whose occupation it is to 
discover the secrets of nature by untiring research, should likewise have 
heavenly protection, by Apostolic Letters made Albert the Great, the 
most holy and learned Doctor, patron of all who pursue the natural 
sciences (Ad Deum, Dee. 16, 1941). 

Thus the two saints who were so closely united by their vocation and 
studies in the course of this mortal life, now, enjoying eternal happi- 
ness together, undertake, each in accordance with his own office, the 
patronage of all those who labor to attain human and divine wisdom. 
Both were, as everybody knows, glories of the family of Dominic; both 
shone with the light of doctrine and virtue. Indeed, “the Angelic and 
Common Doctor Aquinas ” (cf. Encyclical: Studiorum ducem, A. A. S., 
1923, p. 314) received into himself as the sea all the rivers of wisdom 
which had coursed down from preceding ages, and, after giving this 
wisdom wondrous order and transparent clarity, so arranged and 
ordered it by the supernal light radiating from the Gospel, that “ he 
seems to have left posterity only the ability to imitate, and robbed 
them of the power to surpass” (A. L., II, 110). The doctrine of St. 
Thomas has not only proved most useful in overturning the older 
heresies, and so been “the rampart of faith and a sturdy bulwark of 
religion ” (Encyclical Acterni Patris, A. L., vol. I, p. 263); but it 
affords likewise the strongest weapon for crushing errors which con- 
stantly reappear, disguised under the trappings of novelty. 

Hence, just as all who frequent Catholic schools of any kind should 
honor, revere, and imitate their heavenly patron, Thomas Aquinas, so 
also, and especially, should those engaged in the study of philosophy 
and theology follow the same leader and master, most especially the 
ecclesiastical students who have received a divine call to the priesthood 
and are the hope of the Church (cf. Codex Juris Canonici, can. 1366, 
2). Let them carefully recall that “ Thomistie doctrine possesses a 
unique excellence, and has singular force and power to cure the evils 
that oppress our age” (A. L., vol. II, p. 109). 

It is a peculiar and outstanding characteristie of the Angelic Doctor 
that he illuminated with light from heaven and illustrated by reason 
all that pertains to divine and human life and all related questions, 
and united, ordered, and fitted together all that philosophy had accumu- 
lated before him. But his master, Albert the Great, seems rather to 
have scaled the peak of philosophic wisdom and even that of the 
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heavenly science by investigating and acquainting himself with the 
forces of nature. Thus he endeavors to find the weapons for protecting 
Catholic truth in the rich stores of the natural sciences. Well versed 
in these branches of learning himself, he excelled in adapting them to 
the needs of his times. Thus he wrote erudite treatises: “ De animali- 
bus,” “ De vegetalibus et plantis,” “ De natura locorum,” “ De minerali- 
bus,” “ De meteoribus,” ete. 

Yet, “he considered his studies not as a means for showing off his 
knowledge, but as a law of life” (Cicero Disp. Tusc. ii, 4); and while 
he speculated on the deep secrets of nature to the uttermost reach of 
his mind and with keenest pleasure of soul, he was carried away to a 
wider and higher plane of intelligence; borne aloft to the supreme 
Artificer and Ruler of all things, he bowed down before Him in humble 
adoration. Then indeed he understood the saying of the Apostle, 
“... from the creation of the world God’s invisible attributes are 
plainly observable, being perceived through created things—His eternal 
power, namely, and divinety” (Rom. 1:20), and the beautiful hymn 
of the Psalmist, “ The heavens show forth the glory of God, and the 
firmament declareth the work of his hands” (Psalm 18:2). Because 
of this method of investigation which he used in studying the physical, 
he says, in part: “And hence we, too, in treating the parts of philoso- 
phy, will first—with the help of God—finish the natural sciences; then 
we will discuss all mathematics; and we will end our studies with the 
divine science [theology] ” (Physicorum Lib. I, Tract. I, Cap. I. 
in fine). 

It is especially for this reason, beloved son, that we decided to select 
and constitute him patron of scientists: in order that the students of 
the natural science, bearing in mind that he had been given to them as 
their guide, migh follow his footsteps and not cling too tightly to the 
investigation of the fragile things of this life, nor forget that their 
souls are meant for immortality, but use created things as rungs in a 
ladder that will elevate them to understand heavenly things and take 
supreme delight in them. May they discern the presence of God in 
all the forces of nature, and, in meditation and veneration, admire the 
incorruptible rays of His splendor. May they see the beauty of God 
in the sweet and fragile loveliness of flowers; in the swelling waves 
of the sea may they reverence His power; and may they adore and 
revere His creative and eternal wisdom, not only in the harmonious 
and wondrous march of the stars which obey the supreme Will through- 
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out the boundless spaces of the heavens, but also in the hiding-places 
of that tiny world which is known only to the eye of the microscope. 

And if, as Thomas Aquinas and Albert the Great did, they learn to 
direct all the knowledge they have acquired to the service of divine 
truth, then they will certainly discover that the brightness of God’s 
light, when infused into the soul, does no harm to the light of human 
reason, but develops and increases intelligence, taking away from it 
none of its dignity, but adding much to its nobility, acumen, and 
certainty (A. L., vol. I, p. 265). 

It has pleased Us to write these things to you, beloved son, who gov- 
ern the entire Dominican Order, to which has come the glory of these 
two most holy Doctors. Permit Us on this occasion not so much to 
congratulate you on their great achievements for the Catholic Church 
and for the progress of human and divine science, as to exhort you 
paternally to accept their illustrious example as a sacred heritage and 
follow it industriously, and ever and ever bring forth new fruits of 


wisdom and sanctity, to renew and emulate the ancient glory. 

And may the apostolic blessing which We most lovingly impart 
to you in the Lord, beloved son, and to the whole Dominican Order, be 
an omen of heavenly favors and a testimony of Our benevolence. 

Given at St. Peter’s in Rome, on the seventh day of March, the Feast 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, in the year of our Lord 1942, the fourth of 
our pontificate. 


Pius XII, Pope. 
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THE 18TH MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION CANCELLED 


The cancellation of the 18th Annual meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association was a cause of disappointment to its member- 
ship. As a matter of record and for the information of our readers who 
are not members of the Association, a part of the Secretary’s letter and 
the proposed program of the cancelled meeting are included in this issue 
of The New Scholasticism. 


I. 
The Secretary’s Letter 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
DECEMBER 12, 1942. 


Dear Association Member: 


The Office of Defense Transportation through Director H. F. 
McCarthy of the Division of Traffic Movement has today formally 
requested our Association not to hold its eighteenth annual meeting 
as planned for the Univeristy of Notre Dame, Dec. 29-30, 1942. 
While the request was not a command it was clearly intimated that 
such a cancellation would be considered a definite contribution to the 
difficult problem of war transportation. After consultation with 
such other officers of the Association as I could reach, the unani- 
mous opinion was to the effect that such request be complied with 
and cancellation was officially ordered. This action is in line with 
that of practically every other organization of our type where 
proposed meetings could not be shown to be directly connected with 
our war effort. Needless to say the action was taken with deep 
regret and with the hope that the resumption of our annual gather- 
ings may soon again be possible. 

The Secretary proposes to go forward with the publication of all 
the papers that were to have been read at the Meeting scheduled for 
this year and an urgent request is made to all contributors to send 
in their papers immediately so that the same may be forwarded in 
printed form, together with reports of his office and committee 
reports, to all members as early in the new year as possible. 


Notices 


In the meantime in accordance with the Constitution of the 
Association the executive Council, which has charge of the affairs of 
the Association between regular meetings will be asked to decide 
the matter of the continuance in office of the present officers until 
such time as a regular meeting of the full membership may be had. 


Sincerely, 


Cuarues A. Hart, Secretary 


II. 
PROGRAM 


GENERAL SUBJECT 


TRUTH IN THE CONTEMPORARY CRISIS 


TurspAy, DECEMBER 29 


GENERAL SESSION 


The GE cc Ignatius Smith 
Current Conception of Truth Leonard Eslick 
Psychology of Bias and Prejudice John J. Stafford 


Division A: 


Problems (a) : 


(b): 


Division B: 


Problems (a) : 


(b): 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


Logic and Method Room 100, Law Building 
Panel: John K. Ryan, Thomas Brennan, John Wellmuth 
The Nature of Scientific Theory 

Leader: Vincent Smith 

Jacobi’s Theory of Truth 

Leader: Joseph McAllister 


Metaphysics Auditorium, Law Building 

Panel: Martin Flynn, Ernest Kilzer, Francis McMahon 

Analogy of Being in the Philosophy of Duns Scotus 
and in St. Thomas Aquinas 

Leader: Cyril Shircel 

Metaphysical Truth 

Leader: Norbert Ginsberg 


Philosophy of Law and Government..Room 104, Law 
Building 
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Panel: Miriam T. Rooney, Frederick De Sloovere, Raoul 
Desvernine 
Problems (a): The American Metaphysics in the Law 
Leader: Clarence Manion 
(b): Legal Aspects of Truth in a Warring World 
Leader: Brendan Brown 


Greetings of the University of Notre Dame: Very Rev. Hugh O’Donnell, 
C. S. C. President of the University of Notre Dame 


Annual Association Address: “ The Dethronement of Truth ”’—Dietrich 
Von Hildebrand, Fordham University 


Presidential Address: “The War and Truth ”—Joseph A. Schabert 


WepNEsDAY, DECEMBER 30 
GENERAL SESSION 


Truth and Propaganda - Raymond McCall 
Academic Freedom for Teacher and Student Bernard Mullahy 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Division D: Psychology Law Building Auditorium 
Panel: Charles Doyle, Hugh Bihler, Robert Brennan 
Problem : The Unity of the Human Person 
Leaders: Alexander A. Schneiders, Jerome H. Gibson 


Division E: Ethies and Philosophy of Society .... Room 100, Law 
Building 
Panel: Wm. McDonald, Bro. Benignus Garrity, Harry 
McNeil 
Problems (a): Reason in Relation to Moral Truth 
Leader: Sister M. Consilia O’Brien 
(b): St. Thomas and the Moral Sense 
Leader: Henry Lucks 


Division D: History of Philosophy Room 104, Law Building 
Panel: Stephen McNamee, Philotheus Boehner, Cyril 
Shircel 
Problems (a): Historical Background for Study of Duns Scotus 
Leader: Maurice Grajewski 
(b): Logical Truth Historically Considered 
Leader: Barry O’Toole 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Forty-Seconp ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EASTERN DIVISION 


The American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, due to 
war conditions was unable to hold its 42nd annual meeting at Yale 
University, New Haven, December 29-30. The decision not to conduct 
the meeting was reached after mature deliberation by the Executive 
Committee and the membership of the Association. The program 
embraced a wide variety of papers and discussions. 


PROGRAM 
Monpay, DECEMBER 28TH 
Joint Session with the Association for Symbolic Logic 


M-Valued Propositional Caleuli A. R. Turquette 
The Relation between Imperative and Indicative Sentences, 
Elizabeth Lane Beardsley 


A Purely Syntactical Definition of Confirmation Carl Hempel 
Combinatory Foundations for a Consistent Mathematical Logic, 


Frederic B. Fitch 
On the Length of Primitive Ideas Nelson Goodman 


Natural Isomorphism in the Caleulus of Relations, 
Samuel Eilenberg and Saunders MacLane 


Symposium: Aesthetics 

Truth in Art A. P. Ushenko 
On Truth in Art Abraham Kaplan 

Aesthetic and Technical Metaphors as an Index to the Essential 
Unity of the Arts Suzanne K. Langer 

This-Worldliness and Otherworldliness, Time and Eternity, 

Robert L. Patterson 
Otis H. Lee 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29TH 
Symposium 


“Can Speculative Philosophy Be Defended? ” 
W. T. Stace, Ralph M. Blake and Arthur E. Murphy 
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A Naturalistic View of Mind.................+...-..¥. H. Krikarian 


Notices 


Inter-American Session of Philosophy 


Hay un espiritu realmente democratico en la America Hispana? 
German Arciniegas 
Structure and Transcendence in the Thought of Francisco Romero, 
Edgar S. Brightman 
Varela y la Reforma Filosofica en Cuba..Antonio Hernandez Travieso 
Libertad, Como Derecho y Como Poder Eduardo Garcia Maynez 
Em Torno do Problema de Una Cultura Brasileira. ..Gilberto Freyre 


Presidential Address 
On Being Reasonable Brand Blanshard 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30TH 


Symposium in Honor of the Tercentenary of the Death of Galileo and 
the Birth of Newton 
Galileo and the Scientific Revolution of the Seventeenth Century, 
Alexandre Koyre 
Galileo’s Philosophy of Science Leonard Olschki 
Newton and Leibniz Ernest Cassirer 
One Root of the Nazi Rechtsphilosophie.............. J. M. Warbeke 
Matter: The Unanswered Challenge to Philosophy....H. A. Overstreet 
The Philosopher’s Task in Education ; H. 8. Broudy 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 


The readers of The New Scholasticism will be interested in the fol- 
lowing excerpts of the report of a Committee of Inquiry on the Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy. 


1. At a meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophi- 
eal Association held last December at Vassar College, a resolution was 
adopted calling for the appointment of a committee “to inquire into 
and report by letter to the members of the Association upon the edi- 
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torial methods employed by Dagobert D. Runes in the preparation and 
publication of his Dictionary of Philosophy.” 

2. The principal issues to be determined by the investigation may be 
formulated as follows: 

Were misrepresentations made, either with or without conscious 
intent to deceive, tending to mislead possible purchasers of the 
Dictionary or the persons who were asked to collaborate in pre- 
paring it, and did the misrepresentations, if they existed, tend to 
injure the professional reputations of the collaborators? 

3. The evidence shows, the associate editors were not enabled to 
exercise any effective control. They never met. They were not, as a 
body, invited to take any part in determining the scope, format, con- 
tributors, proportions, or scholarly conventions of the volume. Most 
of them were supplied, indeed, with proof-sheets of the entire book, 
but only at a time when the volume was near publication. When some 
of the associate editors then became alarmed at what they conceived 
to be its defects in uniformity, completeness, and accuracy, and in- 
sisted that a committee be appointed from among their number to 
make the necessary revisions, their request was not complied with. 


They were informed that such revisions as could now be made were 
in the hands of a “local committee.” The membership of this com- 
mittee was never divulged to them. 


4. The General Conclusions of the Committee follow. 


1. A charge of fraudulent intent against the editor of the Dic- 
tionary cannot be supported. 

2. The editorial practice was careless and slack in a degree not 
to be expected in a professedly scholarly undertaking. 

3. The preliminary advertising of the Dictionary tended to 
create the impression in the minds of prospective purchasers 
that a group of scholars had assumed effective responsibility 
for the work. The editor did not adequately provide for 
the exercise of such responsibility, and to that extent his 
collaborators were placed in a prejudicial light. 


ArtHor OQ. Lovesoy, 
Grorce H. Sasine, 
BranD BLANSHARD, Chairman. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Appleton, Grace and Darlington, Charles G. Introduction to Medical Science 
on a Basis of Pathology. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1942. 
Pp. xiv + 446. 

Brickman, B. Introduction to Francesco Patrizi’s Novo de Uniwersis 
Philosophia. New York. Columbia University Press. 1942. 

Dawson, Christopher. The Judgment of the Nations. New York. Sheed & 
Ward. 1942. Pp. 222. 

Della Penta, Clement. Hope and Society. A Thomistic Study. Washington, 
D. C. The Catholic University of America Press. 1942. Pp. 196. 

Farrow, John. Pageant of the Popes. New York. Sheed & Ward. 1942. 
Pp. 420. 

Freeman, J. B. Science, Cause and God. Chingleput. Ave Maria Press. 
1942. Pp. 210. 

Furfey, Paul H. A History of Social Thought. New York. Macmillan Co. 
1942. Pp. 468. 

Holsapple, Lloyd B. Constantine the Great. New York. Sheed & Ward. 
1942. Pp. xix + 475. 

Jarrett, Bede. Social Theories of the Middle “—- Newman. Westminster. 
1942. Pp. 279. 

Long, John J. In the Vineyard, Essays on Catholic Action. New York. 
Catholic Worker Press. 1942. Pp. 67. 

McAllister, Joseph B. A Syllabus of Logic. Washington, D. C. 1942. Pp. 
113. 

McNabb, Vincent. Old Principles and the New Order. New York. Sheed & 
Ward. 1942. Pp. xvi + 246. 

McWilliams, J. A. Philosophy for the Millions. New York. Macmillan Co. 
1942. Pp. vii + 206. 

Makrakis, A. A New Philosophy and the Philosophical Sciences. Trans. 
from the Original Greek. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1942. 
2 vols. 

Manzer, Helen C. Practical Sociology and Social Problems. Philadelphia. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 1942. Pp. xiii + 366. 

Maritain, Jacques. St. Thomas and the Problem of Evil. Aquinas Lecture. 
1942. Marquette University Press. Milwaukee. 1942. Pp. 46. ; 

Mediaeval Studies. Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies. Toronto. 
Vol. IV. 1942. Pp. 297. 

Philosophical Essays in Honor of Edgar Arthur Singer. Edited by Clarke 
and Nahm. University of Pennsylvania Press. 1942. Pp. x + 377. 

Smith, N. Kemp. The Philosophy of David Hume. New York. Macmillan 
Co. 1942. Pp. xiv + 568. 

Timasheff, N. S. Religion in Soviet Russia. New York. Sheed & Ward. 
1942. Pp. xii+ 171. 
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100 Books and Periodicals Received 


Trueblood, P. Elton. The Logic of Belief. New York. Harper & Bros. 
1942, Pp. 323. 

Tsanoff, Radoslav. The Moral Ideals of our Civilization. New York. 
Dutton & Co. 1942. Pp. 636. 

Veber, France. There is a God. Chicago. Edinost Pub. Co. 1942. Pp. 339. 

Wick, Warner A. Metaphysics and the New Logic. University of Chicago 
Press. 1942. Pp. viii + 202. 

Ward, Leo R. Nova Scotia. New York. Sheed & Ward. 1942. Pp. xiii + 
207. 

Schircel, Cyril L. The Univocity of the Concept of Being in the Philosophy 
of John Duns Scotus. Washington, D. C. The Catholic University of 
America Press. 1942. Pp. 187. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


Anglican Theological Review. Vol. XXIV. No. 4. October, 1942. 

Christus, Ano 7. Nos. 83, 84, 85. 1942. 

Divus Thomas. 20. Band, 2. Heft. Juni, 1942. 

Filosofia y Letras. Revista de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras. Univer- 
sidad Nacional Autonoma de Mexico. Abril-Junio, Julio-Septiembre, 
1942. 


Journal of the History of Ideas. Vol. III. No. 4. October, 1942. 
Philosophy. The Journal of the British Institute of Philosophy. Vol. 


XVII. No. 68. November, 1942. 

Philosophic Abstracts. Vol. II. No. 10. Summer, 1942. 

Philosophy and Phenomenological Research. Vol. III. No. 1. September, 
1942. 

Revue de VUniversite d’Ottawa. Vol. 12, No. 4. Octobre-Decembre, 1942. 

Revista de Education. No, 3 de 1942. 

Speculum, A Journal of Mediaeval Studies. Vol. XVII. No. 3. July, 1942. 

Studies. An Irish Quarterly Review. Vol. XXXI. No. 123. September, 
1942. 

The Harvard Theological Review. Vol. XXXV. No. 4. October, 1942. 

The Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol. XXVI, No. 4. August, 1942; 
No. 5. October, 1942. 

The Journal of Philosophy. Vol. XXIX. No. 25. December, 1942. 

The Journal of Symbolic Logic. Vol. 7. No. 3. September, 1942. 

The Jurist. Vol. II. No. 4. October, 1942. 

The Modern Schoolman. Vol. XX. No. 1. November, 1942. 

The Personalist. Vol. XXIII. No. 4. Autumn, 1942. 

The Philosophical Review. Vol. LI. No. 5. September, 1942; No. 6. 
November, 1942. 

The Review of Religion. Vol. VII. No. 1. November, 1942. 

The Thomist. Vol. IV. No. 4. October, 1942. 
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